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THE WEEK. 


THE announcement that a Convention with the Ger- 
man Government has been signed by Lord Lansdowne, of 
the same character as our first agreement with France, 
has been received with a quiet satisfaction. It adds to 
the prestige of the Hague Tribunal, it diminishes the 
chances of war, and it is a symptom of the growing 
uneasiness in Germany over the isolation of that 
country from the general system of arbitration treaties 
in Europe. caine: 

THE general consensus of opinion seems to be that 
there will be no rising in Macedonia this year. The 
Revolutionary Committee, while it has certainly not 
lost ground among the Macedonian population, is not 
well provided with funds ; the Bulgarian Government has 
received such definite warnings from Russia that it dare 
notembarrass her by moviog; finally, it is held that 
the reform scheme must be allowed time to discredit 
itself. All this is true, and on the Turkish side the dis- 
banding of the reserves is a proof that it is appreciated. 
And yet the symptoms of unrest and exasperation are 
as rife as ever. There have been two dynamite out- 
rages during the past week, and one Bulgarian band at 
least is making war on the local Turkish population. 
Such acts of provocation might at any moment lead to an 
unforeseen explosion. Meanwhile the European gen- 
darmerie officers are making no impression whatever 
on the problem of ensuring security and order. Only 
the English officers have achieved a measure of 
success, and their district is too small to be impor- 
tant. Lord Percy’s answer to Mr. Allen suggests 
that Hilmi Pasha’s challenge to the whole con- 
ception of a European control will be left un- 
answered. His circular stating that neither consuls 
nor officers have the right to examine into abuses or 
to hear petitions—that the latter are, in fact, mere 
technical instructors—renders the whole idea of reform 
entirely nugatory. If the Powers accept his ruling, the 
only inference is that they are indifferent to the success 
of their scheme and are prepared to allow it to 
collapse without a serious trial. 





Tue French Senate has passed the bill suppressing 
the authorised teaching Congregations very much in 
the form in which it left the Chamber of Deputies, and 
M. Combes has lost no time in taking advantage of it 
to issue the decrees suppressing the establishments con- 
cerned, despite the insertion of an amendment by 
M. Caillaux extending the time limit for its operation 
to ten years. The measure is regarded by the Ministerial- 
ists as a logical pendant to the refusal of authorisation 
to the unauthorised Orders and makes a clean sweep 
of all elementary teaching by religious Congregations 
in France. There can, however, be little doubt that 
the members of the suppressed Orders will largely 
repeat the tactics of secularising themselves, and will 
continue to teach as laymen where they formerly taught 
as monks. The members of the unauthorised Orders 
who have already done this on a considerable scale, 
forming themselves into diocesan teaching associations 
under the auspices of the bishops, maintained a 
jealous independence. To meet this new developmert 
there is a demand among the Radicals for the proclama- 
tion of the State monopoly. 


ANOTHER aspect of the situation has come before 
the Chamber of Deputies in the bill for dealing with 
private secondary education which, originally intro- 
duced in the Senate by M. Chaumié, the Minister of 
Education, with the intention of exacting certain 
guarantees of efficiency from private secondary schools, 
was so amended as to confer on the Council of 
Ministers the arbitrary power of closing by decree 
any such establishments without the necessity of any 
cause being shown by the Superior Council of 
Education. An attempt was made by M. Delpech, a 
Radical Senator, and is being repeated by M. Buisson, 
to insert a clause declaring the profession of teaching 
incompatible with the sacerdotal character; the 
object being to outwit those ex-congregationists 
who have evaded the intention of the laws of 
suppression by teaching as priests where they 
formerly taught as monks. Under these circum- 
stances two new steps taken in the direction of 
the separation of Church and State have made the 
situation more complicated than ever. One of these is 
the issue of the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to consider the legislative proposals in the 
private members’ bills for the suppression of Church 
and State—a very instructive document which we hope 
to deal with on another occasion. The other is the 
revival of difficulties between the Elysée and the 
Vatican as to the tenure of episcopal office. Ever 
since M. Combes was compelled a year ago by a 
widespread episcopal revolt to withdraw his ill- 
advised circular closing ‘‘ unauthorised” chapels 
and prohibiting monks to preach, the higher 
clergy have been in a state of revolt, and the Vatican 
has apparently considered the moment opportune to 
threaten with deprivation of their sees some half-dozen 
prelates who have refused to commit themselves to 
hostilities against the Government. This is regarded 
by the Council of Ministers as an infringement of 
the contract between the lay and spiritual powers 
under which the French bishops are appointed, and is 
a much more serious question than the technical dis- 
pute about the words nobis nominavit which were the 
last occasion of dispute. 





THE correspondence between Lord Lansdowne and 
Sir Charles Eliot which led to the latter's resignation 
of his position of High Commissioner of the East 
Africa Protectorate presents a confused tangle of issues, 
some purely personal, others involving large questions 
of principle. On the whole we are afraid that it is the 
personal issue which bulked most largely in Sir 
Charles Eliot’s mind. It is impossible to sym- 
pathise fully with either party to the dispute, 
and the violence of Sir Charles’s language is not calcu- 
lated to win him partisans. He complained with 
some show of justice that Lord Lansdowne sought the 
advice of two of his subordinate officers, Messrs. 
Jackson and Bagge, who happened to be home 
on leave. Their views as to the treatment of natives 
and concessionnaires were not his. Lord Lans- 
downe adopted their advice and then telegraphed 
it out to Mombasa as an order. It is at this 
point that the conflict of principle arises. Messrs. 
Jackson and Bagge are strongly opposed to any con- 
cessions of land which might bring European settlers 
into conflict with the Masai, a pastoral and military 
tribe which claims traditional grazing rights over a 
very extensive territory. Sir C. Eliot, on the other 
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hand, frankly adopts the view that where native 
rights clash with white ambitions the lower civilisa- 
tion must give way. ‘‘ Masaidom” he describes as ‘‘a 
beastly bloody system, founded on raiding and immo- 
rality, disastrous to both the Masai and their neigh- 
bours.” He would gradually permeate the Masai dis- 
tricts with white settlers, in the hope that these turbu- 
lent natives may learn to become agriculturists and 
hired labourers, and should they prove to be irre- 
claimable he would remove them forcibly to some 
distant and isolated reserve. He points out that 
Europeans will not always be content to allow the 
Masai to monopolise the best lands near the railway 
and the rivers. 





Lorp LANnspowne dissented from this frank state- 
ment of the divine right of the white man to the best 
land and the labour of its owners, and logically enough 
he insisted on cancelling some concessions which Sir 
Charles Eliot had granted to a couple of speculators 
who had applied directly to him at Mombasa. But 
unhappily he has himself granted a lease for twenty- 
five years on very easy terms to a syndicate which 
approached Downing Street. The 500 square miles 
which they have obtained lie mainly in the Masai 
country, and though the lease formally reserves native 
rights, it needs no prophetic eye to foresee the 
conflict which Sir C. Eliot predicts. One has 
only to glance at the names behind this syndicate. 
It represents the alliance of fashion and finance which 
provoked two native risings and promoted an undis- 
guised system of spoliation and slavery in Rhodesia. 
The Duke of Abercorn, Earl Grey, Mr. Rochefort 
Maguire, Mr. Beit, and Mr. L. Hirsch seem hardly 
the men to respect the rights of the Masai when 
eligible lands beside a railway are at stake. One 
has an uncomfortable feeling that Lord Lansdowne 
has asserted his high theory of native rights at the 
expense of Sir C. Eliot’s obscure protégés, only to 
capitulate to the importunities of what he naively 
describes as an “‘influentially supported” syndicate. 

THE statement made by Mr. Arnold-Forster on 
Thursday afternoon was not as sensational as the fore- 
casts had been. This is not surprising. The Minister 
for War is a bustling politician, but he could scarcely 
be expected to carry the Cabinet absolutely with him. 
His scheme probably represents his own policy, minus 
those parts of it which Mr. Balfour thinks too unpopular 
for the Government’s future and those which Mr. Brodrick 
thinks too insulting to his own past. The Militia, for 
example, which was said to be doomed, is reprieved. 
The main point of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s statement are 
the absolute repudiation of conscription as too expen- 
sive, the recognition of the truth that a large standing 
army is not required for home defence and a definite 
movement towards reduction. Mr. Brodrick might have 
thought, during Mr. Arnold-Forster’s statement, that he 
was listening again to the speeches of his critics two 
years ago, so emphatic was the rejection of all the 
underlying principles of Mr. Brodrick’s scheme. There 
is a general and proper hesitation to pronounce an 
absolute opinion on Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals at 
this stage. They contain, of course, a great deal that 
is doubtful and controversial. The main feature is the 
division of the army into two parts—a general service 
army and a home service army. Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme of a three years’ enlistment has extinguished the 
drafts to India, and has, of course, been abandoned. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster hopes to make the service more attractive 
by arranging for a two years’ home service and a nine 
years’ system for general or foreign service. The 
linked, or rather the double, battalion system disap- 
pears, and its place as a training centre is to be taken 
by large training depéts. An interesting part of 
the scheme is the provision for a small striking 
force to be maintained at Aldershot, to be always 


ready for foreign service. There are to be 
considerable reductions. Nineteen battalions disap- 
pear and the Volunteers are to be reduced to 200,000 
men. Nothing is suggested to improve the training of 
officers. The economy is estimated by Sir Charles Dilke 
at half a million. It is, at any rate, something to 
have it officially declared by the Tory Government that 
all Mr. Brodrick’s grandiose ideas were wrong, that 
what is wanted is nota large and bad army, but a 
small and efficient army, and that there is to be some 
reduction of expenditure. 

Tue proceedings of the Liberal Unionist Confer- 
ence and Demonstration followed very much the course 
that had been expected. Mr. Chamberlain was in good 
spirits and his speeches were characteristic. He de- 
scribed the letter of the seven Liberal Unionists who had 
withdrawn because the Liberal Unionist Council was 
now a Protectionist body as offensive and untrue, and 
said that what he had done was to convert an oligarchy 
into a republic. Does )4r. Chamberlain think that no re- 
publics have been oligarchies. Nobody will deny that he 
has captured the Liberal Unionist machine. Hisreference 
to the Government was patronising and reassuring. 
“It would be a mistake for us to enforce upon the 
Government when we ourselves have chosen our 
own opinions on strategy and tactics. On the 
contrary, as long as they enjoy our general con- 
fidence, as long as we are satisfied that they know 
what our aspirations are, what our hopes are, we may 
confidently leave it to them to find the right time and 
the right method to give effect to them.” His speech 
in the evening contained nothing new, but it was in 
his lively and exuberant manner. He said the Oppo- 
sition had ceased to claw one another because they 
were waiting for feeding time. He repeated Mr. 
Balfour’s gross misstatement that the majority of the 
white population of the Transvaal wanted Chinese 
labour. He was even daring enough, a few hours 
after Mr. Arnold-Forster had declared that the Army 
was in a state of peril, to say that the advent of a 
Liberal Government would mean another shortage in 
cordite. He was furious over a prospective Liberal 
reduction of the army just after Mr. Arnold-Forster 
had proposed a scheme for reducing the army by over 
30,000 men. His speech was combative, reckless, and 
amusing. Sea 

Or course the really important thing about the 
proceedings is not that Mr. Chamberlain should talk 
of the Empire as menaced by foes without and traitors 
within, but that Lord Lansdowne and Lord Selborne 
should accept office as vice-presidents of a Protec- 
tionist organisation and that Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Lyttelton should have spoken at the meet- 
ing in the evening. Lord Lansdowne said that 
he had come to declare that Mr. Balfour’s sympathy 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of a closer union and 
commercial intercourse with the colonies was unabated. 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who followed, found himself in 
the agreeable position of sympathising both with Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. The Protectionists had 
been obliging enough to throw their manifesto into a 
form which associated Mr. Balfour in the most friendly 
manner with a propaganda from which, when it suited 
him, his Government had ostentatiously detached itself. 
The two pliant colleagues quite fell#ato the spirit of 
the conceit, and there was a general atmosphere of 
mutual esteem and goodwill. The House of Commons, 
we presume, will be invited to take note of the conduct 


_ of these two Ministers. Mr. Lyttelton’s constituents, 


who were adjured not to think that he had designs on 
their bread when he asked for their votes, will observe 
that he wishes well to an agitation for the taxation of 
food. Thursday’s proceedings, indeed, only serve to 
show more clearly what a system of dodge and 
manceuvre the existing Government lives on. 
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Tue Licensing Bill reached the end of its career 
in Committee on Wednesday. The excitement created 
by the bill has abated partly because the closure 
deprives a debate of much of its reality, partly because 
everybody supposes that the arrangements created by 
the bill will be very shortlived. But there have been 
three interesting debates. On Monday Sir William 
Houldsworth proposed that full compensation should be 
paid for fourteen years only, and that anyone who had 
his licence taken away after the fourteen years should 
only receive a sum equal to the total payments he had 
made himself towards the Compensation Fund. The 
Government resisted the proposal, but the Unionist 
temperance reformers showed more resolution than 
had been expected of them: 31 of them supported Sir 
William Houldsworth in the lobby, and Sir John 
Gorst and Mr. Henry Hobhouse spoke in favour of 
the amendment. The Government’s majority fell to 41. 
The same day Mr. Seely tried to improve the bill in 
another particular. As original’ drafted the bill made 
no provision for the tied-house manager, though of 
course the overwhelming majority of public-houses are 
tied houses. The Government have now inserted an 
amendment so obscure that Mr. Asquith confessed 
himself to be in absolute confusion as to _ its 
meaning. Mr. Seely’s amendment was designed to 
secure that both the tied-house tenant and also the 
employees should receive compensation. In spite of 
an appeal from one or two of their supporters, the 
Government strongly resisted the amendment, Sir 
Edward Carson declaring that the principle of com- 
pensating employees was unheard of. The arrange- 
ment of the bill provides that the public shall 
compensate the brewer for the value of a licence which 
is now treated as his property, and that the tenants and 
servants who are dismissed shall get in the first case 
most inadequate and precarious compensation, in the 
second none at all. 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour contrived to destroy all 
the arguments he had used on Monday against the 
time limit. The Government carried an important 
amendment to the bill to oblige the magistrates to 
attach to the grant of a new licence such condi- 
tions as they think best adapted to prevent 
any private person from obtaining any benefit 
from any monopoly value of the new licence, 
and to empower them to grant on these terms licences 
for seven years which shall expire absolutely at the end 
of the seven years. The brewers were anything but 
friendly, but they did not divide against the sub-section. 
What Mr. Balfour thought to be impossible in 
regard to existing licences, which have been 
liable to be extinguished any moment by the 
magistrates, he now declares to be quite practic- 
able as applied to new licences. The 7imes, un- 
like Mr. Balfour, argues that in practice it will not be 
easy to carry out this plan : ‘‘ We should imagine, how- 
ever, that if a man lays out capital on a seven years’ 
licence, and at the same time pays a very high price for 
the privilege, his equitable claim to renewal will again 
prove too strong to make refusal of a new licence at all 
easy.” Now, this is the objection Mr. Balfour him- 
self urges against the proposal to create a time 
limit for existing licences, the reluctance of magistrates 
to take away a lic.nce even after the holder has had 
fourteen years’ warning. It certainly is an objection 
rather difficult to uphold against Sir William Houlds- 
worth’s proposal if it does not apply to Mr. Balfour's. 
The dual arrangement Mr. Balfour establishes only 
makes the hollowness of the Government’s arguments 
on Monday more apparent. 





Tue influential deputation from the medical pro- 
fession which waited on Lord Londonderry to support 
a petition signed by over 14,000 doctors in favour of 


the systematic teaching of hygiene in elementary 
schools obtained only a qualified assent to its sugges- 
tions. It asked that definite teaching as to diet, cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, sanitation, &c., and above all as 
to the evils of the alcoholic habit might be incor- 
porated at once in the curriculum of all State 
schools. There are encouraging parallels in France 
and in Australia, and it seems pitiable that this 
country should lag behind. One need not exagge- 
rate the value of mere theory in order to assent to 
this demand. There are certain definite prejudices 
which teaching could eradicate—e.g., that meat, how- 
ever bad, and however ill-cooked, is the one sove- 
reign food ; that the whitest bread is the best; that 
‘*strong” drink strengthens or that fresh air makes 
for colds. Apart from this, one can imagine no better 
scientific discipline than elementary physiology. Few 
children have the chance of interesting themselves in 
rocks or plants; but any who can think at all can 
think about the human body. To all these arguments 
Lord Londonderry assented in principle. The next gene- 
ration of teachers will be fitted to give instruction in 
hygiene. But at present he feels that there is no compe- 
tent staff of instructors available. This odd faith in the 
value of college training for teachers contrasts un- 
pleasantly with the fact that only the merest fraction 
of our elementary school teachers ever pass through a 
training college at all. It ought to be possible by the 
issue of judicious text-books to enable any intelligent 
teacher to give as much instruction in this not very 
recondite subject as the average working-class child 
could assimilate. 





Tue Ionides collection, now open to the public at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, is one of the most 
splendid gifts of art ever given to the British nation. 
Of the pictures the Dutch and French are the most 
important, though there are also fine works by Bassano 
and Guardi, both poorly represented in the National 
Gallery, and a doubtful Boticelli portrait that belonged 
to Rossetti. There are several Dutch pictures. The chief 
French pictures are of the nineteenth century, 
and include works by Corot, Ingres, Delacroix, 
Diaz, Millet, Legroz, and in particular the splendid 
Degas, exhibited some years ago at the Guildhall, the 
Ballet Scene from ‘‘ Robert the Devil.” In this Degas 
is neither freakish nor disagreeable, but shows himself 
an original master in a great tradition of art. The 
etchings include a splendid series of Rembrandts, 
Early Whistlers, and Legroz. Mr. Constantine Ionides 
was a collector who taught nothing bad, and the nation 
now profits by his excellent taste. 





For more than thirty years the pillars of the 
beautiful colonnade of Burlington House, erected by 
Lord Burlington in 1718, have been lying neglected in 
the shady recesses of Battersea Park. Why they were 
shot there originally nobody knows, nor why they have 
remained there ever since. Mr. Swift MacNeill, how- 
ever, who is curious about many things, has drawn 
from Lord Balcarres the interesting fact that the 
question of re-erecting them is now under the con- 
sideration of the First Commissioner of Works. 
It is impossible probably to place them on their 
original site. They were removed thence, as a matter 
of convenience, when Burlington House was altered. 
Lord Balcarres, unlike most of his predecessors, has 
strong artistic tastes and sympathies. We may hope, 
therefore, that he will hit upon some suitable home for 
the exiled colonnade. It is often doubted whether 
Lord Burlington, being a peer and an amateur, could 
possibly have designed the beautiful works with which 
he is credited. If he did not, he must have had a 
‘‘ devil” of greater talent than almost all the famous 
architects of his time. This is at least as improbable 
as the alternative possibility. 
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Tue Council of the National Trust have bought 
the Brandleham Park Estate on the western shore of 
Derwentwater. The £6,500 necessary for the purchase 
were collected in five months, and the Council, in their 
pamphlet on the subject, give instances of the passionate 
love of natural beauty expressed by some of the sub- 
scribers. One of them wrote: ‘‘ 1 ama working man, 
and cannot afford more than 2s., but I once saw Der- 
wentwater, and I can never forget it.” Another says : 
‘**T am blind and I am dying, but I remember my days 
on Derwentwater, and I shall be gladtohelp.” Itisa 
hopeful sign that this feeling seems to grow stronger 
among us the more we allow our natural beauties to be 
spoilt. As we are robbed of them by speculative greed 
we grow conscious of the delights which our ancestors 
unconsciously hugged. The National Trust is a practical 
expression of this consciousness. This new purchase 
is the largest it has made. It secures for the com- 
munity a mile of the shore of Derwentwater. All the 
purchases have been made by means of donations. 
The Council, however, is hampered by the lack of sub- 
scribers and appeals for more. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


AT the time this goes to press there is no more to be said 
than was to be said last week—except that the issue is a 
triflenearer. Port Arthur is still the whole business of the 
campaign, but of what is going on there we know nothing. 
The Daily Telegraph assures us that the Japanese will 
be comfortably settled in the fortress next Monday, 
or at the very latest on the 26th. The Daily 
Daily assures us that the Japanese have Takushan. 
They may get it; but if they have it now then Port 
Arthur has fallen. The Daily Mail does not add this 
corollary. Takushan must of necessity be one of the 
most heavily fortified exterior points. If it is in the 
hands of the Japanese the harbour is untenable and the 
whole range of forts within a scale of at least 45 deg. 
from the coast. 

We have no official news. Admiral Alexeieff reports 
a rumour gathered from Japanese prisoners or coolies 
that a general assault on Saturday night last was repelled 
with a loss of 30,000 men. It is a regular “ yellow” 
rumour, and the Russian staff have, of course, refuse 1 
to confirm it. There may have been an assault; if there 
was it was certainly repelled. The losses are equally 
certainly of a far smaller number—say 5,000 or none. 

In the Manchurian plain only one point is of in- 
terest: the Russian clinging to Newchang. In theory 
(were it Europe, that is), when once the enemy were in 
Kai-ping (or even near it), Newchang would have been 
evacuated and all its forces withdrawn upon the junction. 
Why this has not been done, whether through folly or by 
a calculated plan, we must wait the time to know—pos- 
sibly the season and the communications make a direct 
advance on Newchang by the Japanese impossible; at 
any rate, the maintenance of a Russian force there means 
a considerable engagement within three days, unless the 
Japanese refuse. That is a very big “unless.” The 
Japanese have continually refused battle or pursuit. They 
have a set plan and are determined to pursue it in every 
particular, that is obvious. They refused to pursue the 
Port Arthur Squadron on the 23rd. They did not pursue 
after the Yalu, nor after Kin-chau, nor after Telissu. It 
is on the cards that they may (in their German devotion 
to a set plan and their squashing of initiative) refuse 
again. 

And talking of the Japanese plans, it is quite cer- 
tain that there are no forces worth mentioning north and 
east of Sad-mat-se: nothing that can threaten the Russian 
communication. A shilling map and a brain are enough 
to prove that, and anyone who still maintains that a 
Japanese “Division” (or army corps or regiment or 
corporal) is wandering about “in the air” north-east of 
Mukden. writes himself down ignorant of war. 


THE AMERICAN CONVENTIONS. 


O the world at large, even to the greater part of 

the American people, the Presidential Election 

is a big sporting event. On a few rare occasions 
strong moral passions are pumped into the contest by 
the huge exaggeration of some single issue, as in the 
free silver campaign of 1896. To Republicans 
and Democratic “politicians” the winning or 
losing of some eighty thousand federal ‘‘ offices” 
gives a_ solid significance to the great party 
struggle. But to the vast majority of the nineteen 
million citizens who take part in the great voting con- 
test it is the spectacular and personal interests of the 
fight and not any result in change of actual Govern- 
ment that absorb their interest. One curious effect 
of this sporting attitude is to equalise, or at 
any rate to approximise, the chances of the 
two competitors, so as to get the most ex- 
citement out of the ‘‘event.” Of this tendency the 
present campaign furnishes a conspicuous example. 
According to all veritable signs and evidences, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s immense personal popularity, assisted by 
the undivided energy of the well-lubricated Republican 
machine, should secure for him an easy victory. The 
Democratic Party, rent by violent dissensions and 
unable to nominate anyone of its best known and 
most ‘‘magnetic ” leaders, seemed hopelessly handi- 
capped. Mr. Bryan’s two failures and his obstinate 
adherence to the obviously dead silver issue rendered 
him so impossible that not even his Western friends 
dared seriously to press his candidature, while the 
vigorous attempt made to put forward Mr. Cleveland 
would have caused a definite secession of Radical 
Democrats. Though Judge Parker was not technically 
a ** dark horse,” his nomination at St. Louis on the first 
ballot was indisputably due to his position as 
a compromise candidate, in the sense that he would 
command the solid confidence of the Conservative 
Democrats of the East and South without straining 
the hostility of the Western Radicals to the breaking 
point. Six months ago Judge Parker’s name was not 
known outside his State (New York), and in the 
public life of that State he had made no considerable 
mark; there were scores of Democratic ‘‘ states- 
men” who had done more work and were better 
known to the people. There is no reason to suppose 
that Judge Parker is a man of commanding personality 
or that his intellect is more than respectable : he stands 
for no urgent popular ‘‘ cause,” has expounded no new 
organic policy. He appears to be an ordinary 
American citizen of good average intelligence, shrewd 
common sense, strong will, and as straight as is com- 
patible with political aspirations in the American 
democracy of to-day. Yet most well - informed 
Americans will tell us that this unknown man has far 
more than ‘‘ a sporting chance” of winning against the 
strongest and most popular President since Lincoln. 
In the first place they remind us that the real ‘‘cam- 
paign” is only now beginning, and that in the three 
months intervening between the nominations and the 
election there is plenty of time to make or mar the 
most heroic reputation. Some trivial indiscretion, 
such as that which pulled Admiral Dewey from his 
pedestal, some indiscreet phrase of a partisan, like 
the “rum, Romanism, and rebellion” speech which 
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ruined the chance of Mr. Blaine, may occur at any 
moment to upset the balance of mind in a sensitive 
excited populace. 

The principal equaliser of chances, however, is 
the party machine and its Press, with their preter- 
natural power of “ boom.” The elaborate psycho- 
logy of this process by which an ordinary human being 
is worked up into a hero and a plaster saint is peculiar 
toAmerica. In the case of Judge Parker no time was 
wasted. There is no reason to explain as a precon- 
certed dodge the telegram sent by the selected candi- 
date to the} St. Louis Convention in which by affirm- 
ing his positive adherence to a gold standard he 
exposed to hazard the confirmation of his candidature. 
Take this act at its face value. A bitter struggle had 
taken place as to the insertion of a Gold Standard 
plank in the party ‘‘ platform”; all the force of Mr. 
Bryan and his friends had been exerted, and success- 
fully, in its exclusion. Judge Parker is a gold standard 
Democrat (though a sufficiently good party man to vote 
for Bryan in 1896) and is well aware that the 
main body of his moneyed supporters in the 
East and South desire the elimination of the 
monetary issue from the fight. He rightly 
calculated that it was worth while to offend the Bryanite 
wing by anact which would ‘‘ enthuse” the Conserva- 
tives and secure for him the first mark of personal 
distinction which he has won. Honest it was, 
courageous it may have been, it was certainly discreet. 
To-day his chance stands far higher than when 
after a night of riotous enthusiasm the Conven- 
tion nominated him on a compromise plat- 
form at 6 a.m. last Saturday. This “splendid 
manifestation of honour and courage,” as Mr. Cleve- 
land described it, has already rallied round Judge 
Parker a number of important financiers, lawyers, and 
business men who, while Democrats by customary 
attachments, were quite prepared to “kick,” in case 
‘‘Bryanism” again prevailed. Moreover, of late 
years, tariff, trusts, imperialism, and other issues 
have produced everywhere a certain scattering 
of ‘‘independents,” mostly among men of wealth and 
education ; many of these, it is calculated, will vote 
and, what is more important, subscribe for a safe 
Democrat. It is even suggested that some of the 
great Republican trust magnates and financiers, who 
dislike the strenuous reforming instincts of Mr. 
Roosevelt, will prefer to see a sound-money Democrat 
with his wings clipped by a hostile Senate, in the 
White House for the next four years. 

To the cynical party-bosses who run campaigns, it 
appears that the result next October depends partly 
upon the skilled political manipulation of whatever 
‘*chances” may turn up, partly upon expenditure of 
funds in buying or cajoling voters in the large cities of 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Illinois, 
which from the Democratic standpoint are the ‘ pivotal 
States.” If the ignorant masses in these great 
manufacturing centres can by hook or crook 
(chiefly the latter) be induced to vote the 
Democratic ticket all the vast reputation which 
Mr. Roosevelt has won during his term of office will 
go for nought. To-day there has arisen quite a 
superstitious valuation of the power of the ‘‘ boss” 
and the ‘‘ machine.” Readers of the acute diagnosis 
of American methods, as set forth in the important 
book of Mr. Ostrogorsk, are seized with despair when 


they are shown a democracy in which the ‘* power” 
is all pumped down by “bosses” at the top to 
undergo a merely formal register as ‘‘ the will of the 
people,” where conventions are all packed, delegates 
nominated, platforms manufactured, candidates selected 
and elected, according to the mandates of the “ pro- 
fessionals” who run the machine. Fortunately for 
America this is not the whole truth. There exists 
always in the people a certain large reserve power of 


honesty, common sense, and well-directed enthusiasm, — 


which is not amenable to ‘‘management”; a sort 
of ground swell in popular opinion asserts itself 
and overthrows the plans of the machinists. 
We are not here concerned to canvass the relative 
merits of Mr. Roosevelt and Judge Parker ; taking the 
policies they claim to represent, our own views on 
tariff, trusts, and imperialism, though not upon the 
negro question, would incline us to the Democratic 
platform. But discounting, as we do, the equalising 
tendencies of party ‘‘ booming” and the exaggerated 
pretensions of machine domination, we feel tolerably 
certain that Mr. Roosevelt has in his favour so large 
and various a mass of popular support that, barring 
accidents, he will secure a safe majority of electors next 
November. 





AN EXILED RULER. 


ERHAPS President Kruger will be remembered 
more for his mistakes than for his achievements. 
Fate dealt hardly with this old warrior. He had played 
a great part in the making of a sturdy nation. He had 
four times been its President. He was a brave and 
resolute man, who loved his country and impressed 
on its fortunes and its imagination his remarkable 
personality. Death found him not its ruler and not 
even its citizen. He has died in exile, leaving his country 
in subjection to the foreigner and its lonely and silent 
farms, won from savage nature and savage man at a 
cost few modern Englishmen would face, slowly emerg- 
ing from their ruins. His wife had died with the 
enemy bivouacked in the capital whence once he had 
governed the Republic, and he has died with that 
enemy in possession. Fate had, indeed, only one grim 
compensation to offer him. He lived just long enough 
to see the failure of all the boasts of his enemies and to 
see the financiers exact from the new masters of the 
Transvaal a concession they had tried in vain to wring 
from a ruler who was called corrupt. It was in this 
fallen President’s lifetime that the first Chinese serf was 
captured in his flight from British slavery. 

President Kruger had many enemies in England; 
he had few friends; he had scarcely any admirers. 
What was believed of him came from _ hostile 
interpreters. He was known to be domineering. His 
imperious nature had been hardened by the circum- 
stances of his life. From his childhood he had been 
bred in a climate of adventure and struggle where the 
first quality that was needed was decisiveness. His 
career, from the day he killed his first lion, was a school 
of obstinacy and authoritativeness. His religion was 
stern, morose, forbidding, too apt to intrude into his 
daily habits and his public diplomacy. His speeches, 
like some of Cromwell's, were applied Calvinism, and 
an English Nonconformist divine, in a spirited sermon 
in favour of the war, complained with some feeling 
of his controversial use of the Bible. He gave office 
to his relations, and nepotism is less tolerable to 
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the human mind in a country not governed by an 
ancient territorial aristocracy. He was an obstinate 
Conservative, and men who had misgivings about 
democracy at home condemned him impatiently as 
the product of an implacable and unteachable past. 
To these unattractive attributes, which nobody denied 
him, were added in the popular imagination others not 
less unpleasing. The few Englishmen who were in con- 
tact with him, such as Lord Rosmead and Mr. Selous, 
were less unfavourably impressed than the great mass 
of Englishmen at home who knew him from the 
portraits of a hostile Press or those Englishmen in 
the Transvaal who had dealings less with him than 
with his Hollander officials. 

President Kruger died a beaten man, but it was in 
no petty contest that he had been worsted. His fall 
was not an incident in the vicissitudes of small intrigue, 
like that of a medieval duke or a South American 
adventurer. He had struggled to old age to preserve 
his country’s independence from the greatest Power 
in the world. It was his ambition that his country 
should live its own life, worship its own gods, 
cherish its own traditions. President Kruger struggled 
against a great Power that had pursued his country 
through pledges made and broken, through after- 
thoughts and recantations, through secret invasion 
and agile diplomacy, through the zeal of missionaries 
and the clever avarice of militant finance. Long 
before Lord Milner set foot in South Africa all 
questions of supremacy had been settled in our favour. 
The Boers had tried to expand to the west, to trek 
north to the Limpopo, to establish relations with the 
natives that we thought dangerous to ourselves, to find 
access to the sea on conditions that we thought might 
threaten our safety. All these efforts had been thwarted, 
and thwarted without war, before Lord Milner 
made up his mind that Boer civilisation must be 
torn out by the roots if the British Empire was to last 
in South Africa. President Kruger was old; he had 
no dynasty to leave behind him; the triumph of the 
party of reform was imminent. If death had come to 
the war-worn old patriot a few years earlier, or if Lord 
Milner had gone to South Africa a few years later, it may 
be doubted whether all the resources of Imperialism 
could have produced the catastrophe of the war. 

President Kruger made two great mistakes. Their 
origin is quite intelligible. He ought to have trusted 
the British proletariate on the Rand, and he ought 
never to have borrowed the help of the Hollander 
Officials. It was the object of the financial party to 
aggravate a racial quarrel. The war meant the capture 
of a political movement by a financial movement : the 
success of capitalism in appropriating and directing to 
its own ends the forces of racial discontent and chagrin. 
President Kruger ought to have divided this alliance. 
Nobody pretends that a State is bound to distribute 
its franchise among immigrants ; but it would clearly 
have been wise and far-seeing policy to have disarmed 
the political movement, and thereby prevented the 
large interests from concentrating in one attack on 
his State all the restless and exasperated and predatory 
elements in this shifting and difficult community. He 
failed ; the alliance was formed; it produced the situa- 
tion out of which Lord Milner developed the war, and 
it has since been dissolved in the bitter disillusionment 
of the men who lent their help to the financiers’ 
conspiracy. President Kruger’s second great mistake 


was in bringing Dr. Leyds and the Hollander Civil 
Service into his country, thereby creating a barrier 
between the Boer and the Briton and making the Boer 
pay for the just unpopularity of the Hollander. This 
aversion from giving the franchise and this resort to the 
Hollanders are not difficult to explain, Internal weak- 
ness and disorder were the pretext given for the 
first annexation, and President Kruger was haunted 
by a sense of the constant dangers of disturb- 
ance. He thought an extended franchise would 
increase that risk and that an imported Civil Service 
would reinforce his own resources of government. The 
Boer Reform Party, with larger views than those of 
the dead President, less possessed by his fears, less 
dominated by his anxious memories, were surely 
advancing to the time when they could release their 
country from these embarrassing methods of self- 
defence. But events moved too quickly for them, and 
it has been left to Lord Milner to create the alliance 
between the British democracy and the Boer burghers 
in which President Kruger might perhaps have found 
the salvation of his country. 





THE LIBERAL FUTURE. 


WO articles inthis month’s /ndependent Review, one 
by Mr. J. A. Spender, the other by Mr. Sidney 
Webb, are concerned with a question which Mr. 
Balfour’s dilatory tactics may rob of its immediate 
interest but cannot rob of its importance. What kind 
of Government is to succeed Mr. Balfour's? What 
will be its spirit, its aims, its scope ; what the source 
and direction of its power? Everyone, from Mr. 
Chamberlain downwards, is agreed that the Liberals 
will win the next election; but agreement goes no 
further, and this is partly because the persons who 
agree in wanting particular reforms are far fewer than 
those who agree in wanting to see the last of the 
existing Government as soon as possible. This is one 
reason, though it is not of course the only reason, why 
a year or two of reform in practice thins the ranks of 
the party of reform. Those years scatter hopes, excite 
fears, remove men who have been alienated from the 
other party rather than attached to the party they 
help to put into office, and bury the mistakes and morti- 
fications of the past in a rapid oblivion ; a party in action 
sheds both enthusiasts and indifferentists, the impul- 
sive champions of conviction and the allies of accidents 
and chagrins. For some the flush of dawn has dis- 
appeared in a grey sky of disappointment; for others 
the dawn never had any promise or rapture, and was wel- 
come only as the change from things and persons they 
had tired of. The Liberal Party of 1882 was some- 
thing very different from the Liberal Party of 1879. 
It takes no special insight to predict that the Liberal 
Party of 1906 will not be the same thing as the Liberal 
Party of 1904. 

The measure then of the usefulness and duration 
of a Government depends partly on the rate of this dis- 
sipation of the energy which has placed it in power. 
Of course life itself may be prolonged long after that 
energy has been dispersed if a Government has enough 
audacity and composure. Mr. Balfour has discovered 
what artificial respiration can effect when all other 
resources are exhausted and nature seems to 
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be clutching at her due. Mr. Spender, whose 
daily analysis of the ambiguities of the Par- 
liamentary situation is generally recognised as 
one of the most skilful and penetrating things in 
modern journalism, thinks that the moral of this state 
of things is that the next Government must regard 
itself as the creation not of a party but of a crisis, and 
that its conduct must be governed not by its zeal for 
reforms on which a party is bent, but by its anxiety to 
satisfy its eclectic clients. He wants, in fact, a coalition 
Government ‘‘ which should aim at representing all the 
forces on which it will have to depend for its existence.” 
If the next Government, so he argues, uses its power 
‘‘ for exclusive, sectional, or purely partisan purposes,” 
it will lose at once all the support that comes from men 
who believe in Free Trade but disbelieve in Liberalism, 
and play into the hands of Mr. Chamberlain, who 
hopes to snatcha victory for Protection out of the 
confusion of parties. 


Mr. Sidney Webb’s reflections on the prospects 
are unfortunately obscured by certain not too rele- 
vant rancours. He is perhaps more concerned to 
rate Liberals than to promote or even to analyse 
Liberalism. At least it would be difficult to ex- 
plain otherwise his perverse interpretation of Liberal 
formulas. He can scarcely ask anyone to take seri- 
ously a great part of his article in which he assumes 
that Liberals who protest against expenditure and talk 
of Free Trade as a desirable thing want to reduce 
municipal and domestic expenditure and to discourage 
all social reform. He even hints that the objection to 
the Education Act may have come froma dislike to 
expenditure, though he must know well enough that the 
motive power in the great increase of expenditure on 
education has come invariably from Liberals. We 
know of no Liberal except Lord Rosebery who has 
decried municipal expenditure, and a great part of Mr. 
Webb’s article is apparently directed against some 
quite imaginary politicians. Indeed, his fury over 
recent protests against expenditure leads him to state 
his own attachment to expenditure, as an end in itself, 
with a strangely indiscriminate enthusiasm. He com- 
plains that the proportion of the whole national income 
which is absorbed for all our public services is smaller 
to-day than it was under Peel, and adds, *‘ Even if we 
regard the Government merely as the sleeping partner 
in every industry, it is actually a financial scandal that 
it should have allowed the percentage of the dividend 
accruing to the community as a whole thus to shrink.” 
We should like to see Mr. Webb explain to a farm 
labourer or to Mr. Wernher that the 250 millions 
spent on the war was spent ‘‘to diffuse more widely 
the advantages of accumulated wealth.” 

Mr. Webb must know that the demand for re- 
trenchment is made in relation to expenditure which 
represents the waste of the national income on 
purposes of conquest or on the aggrandisement 
of the rich. This attempt to identify it with a 
policy of neglect in matters of drainage, housing, 
town life, and the rest of it, at least is not less unfair 
than the picture of Mr. Webb’s disciple in Mr. Chester- 
ton’s novel. ‘‘ There was Mr. Sidney Webb, who said 
that the future would be a continuously increasing 
order and neatness in the life of the people, and his 
poor friend Fipps, who went mad and ran about the 
country with an axe, hacking branches off the 


trees wherever there were not the same number on 
both sides.” Mr. Webb himself confronts formula 
with formula, and his own formula can be made to 
yield results not less extreme than the formula he im- 
pugns. ‘* Collective regulation and public provision” 
may be taken by people who are as unfriendly to Mr. 
Webb's programme as he is to Liberals as an admirable 
account of the Boer War and Chinese Labour. Lord 
Milner is the sapient bureaucrat on the spot, and 
the war and its sequel were an instance of the 
attempt to teach the Boer that he was part of a good 
going concern. Mr. Webb would be hard put to it to 
show where the formulas he resents have ever been 
made to look so ridiculous and impotent as his 
own formula has been made to look in South 
Africa. But we have no wish to put the worst, rather 
than the best, construction on Mr. Webb’s language, 
and we readily admit that in so far as his article is a 
protest against the idea that the Liberal Party has 
nothing to do but to defend Free Trade, we are in the 
most cordial agreement with him. Only we differ from 
him in that his ideal seems to be, as Mr. Mackail once 
put it of Mr. Webb's school of thought, “ govern- 
ment not undistinguishable from an armed bureau- 
cracy.” Everything in his article depends on 
the official who is entirely divorced from public 
opinion, and it is nowhere recognised that a people 
has to save itself. His programme is largely vague 
and hypothetical, and when it touches on the con- 
crete it raises at once proposals that are matters of 
acute controversy among social reformers. Mr. J. R. 
MacDonald, for instance, whom Mr. Webb will hardly 
accuse of any servile attachment to Whig formulas, 
criticised very sharply in a recent number of the 
Independent Review Mr. Webb's policy for dealing with 
the sweated trades. He argued that the administrative 
difficulties of applying it were overwhelming and that 
the minimum would tend in practice to become the 
maximum, and urged that the true solution was to 
be found in sanitary and educational legislation rather 
than in direct State interference with wages. 


Here, then, are two policies for the Liberal Party; 
the one may, perhaps, be described as concentration for 
Free Trade, the other as the development of government 
by officials. Mr. Spender practically invites Free Traders 
to unite in defence of Free Trade much as the Unionists 
united in defence of the Union. This means, as it 
seems to us, that the governing classes are to be the 
centre of a policy of maintaining the existing status. 
We think this a wrong policy. The long chapter of 
Tory ascendancy has made many Liberals afraid of risk- 
ing the influence they have so gradually regained. But it 
has also made the necessity of Liberal measures more 
urgent than ever ; it has accumulated abuses; it has 
fortified wrongs and inequalities ; it has at the same 
time, if we are not mistaken, developed and sharpened 
the discontents on which a party of aggressive reform 
must rely. The next Government may depend on the 
moderate men of all parties, but if it is to draw its 
strength from this quarter it will, we think, be 
sadly outstripped by its problems. The prac- 
tical difficulties are grave enough. No Liberal 
Government can leave the Chinese ordinance as it 
stands, and if it is to depend on allies who support 
that ordinance where will it be? Mr. Chamberlain, in 
our opinion, is far more likely to profit by a timid than 
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by a bold policy on our part. Ifwe defend Free Trade 
without attacking all the abuses that shelter them- 
selves behind this latest diversion from reform we shall 
give Mr. Chamberlain his opportunity. There is one 
way of arresting the dissipation of the energy that 
creates and maintains Governments, and that is to try 
to keep very close to the misgivings and prejudices of 
the moderate man who dislikes Protection but dreads 
reform. That is the method that Mr, Spender favours. But 
there is another way. Let the next Government take 
into account the new forces in political life ; let it try 
to deserve the confidence of the democracy and not 
merely try to reassure the governing classes ; let it 
aim at winning support by serious reform and not at 
maintaining a precarious hold on the affection of men 
who want nothing so little as serious reform. Neither 
Mr. Spender nor Mr. Webb appears to reckon with the 
new Labour Party. That party is attracted to Liberal 
ideas just where Mr. Webb recoils from them. It 
believes in nationalism, dismissed by Mr. Webb as a 
vieux jeu, in justice in foreign relations, in a policy of 
moderation and self-command. Mr. Webb sees very 
clearly that what we suffer from is waste, but he hardly 
sees how widespread is this waste, for mis-govern- 
ment means waste as much as any system of 
laisses faire. Our system of government in Ireland 
and South Africa means waste, for it leaves idle 
or hostile the energies of white men capable of 
self-government. Our system of government at 
home means waste, for it does not employ the 
resources of the nation, and it makes the work of 
government the work of a small class. Our Army 
system is waste, for it confers rank on a lounging 
aristocracy instead of using the talent and energy of a 
people. Our land system, our licensing system, our 
housing system, our education system, they are all 
characterised by national waste. The best way for 
the next Government to try to stop the party waste 
that accompanies office is to try to stop this national 
waste. One means, and here we agree with Mr. Webb, 
is to place men of administrative energy and 
resolution in the Government; another means 
is to make English government democratic, to 
give the people of England the substance of con- 
trol, to call into play all the forces and vigour of 
a popular society which governs and respects itself 
and has a free choice of its representation. We 
argued some months agothat if the next Liberal Govern- 
ment does not really grapple with the accumulated 
mischiefs of the State, its place will be taken by another 
party. What is wanted is not a moderate, cautious, 
concentration of Free Traders of all parties, nor 
bureaucracy and expenditure forthe sake of bureaucracy 


and expenditure. What is wanted is to let England 
try democracy. 





THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND RHODESIA. 
(From a CorrESsPONDENT.) 

Ts Chartered Company is in difficulties, and when 

the Chartered Company is in difficulties we may 
be pretty sure that either British investors or British 
taxpayers are in danger. The company had an issued 
capital of £5,000,000, and a few months ago, its funds 
being exhausted, it endeavoured to issue another 
4#400,000 worth of shares at 33s. 9d. But the public 
would not look at them, and they are said to have been 
subscribed by ‘about half a dozen gentlemen.” If 


the issued capital was marketable at the price of the 
last issue (which is, of course, fictitious), Rhodesia 
could be acquired by any sufficiently prosperous million- 
aire at the price of about £8, 500,000 which would involve 
the payment of £255,000 per annum at 3 per cent. in 
addition to a large annual deficit. But if speculators 
in a company which had failed received back half what 
they invested they might regard themselves as ex- 
tremely fortunate, and we cannot imagine any impartial 
outsider suggesting that either the British Government 
or the white population of Rhodesia should pay any- 
thing like this sum for the privilege of entering into 
the shoes of the company. The fact that the British 
Government can resume the charter within eleven 
years from this time has an important bearing upon 
the matter. But in any case, considering that there is 
a large deficit every year, it might well be argued that 
no claim can be made out for any payment whatever. 
But if it were thought advisable to be generous the 
sum of £2,700,000 would provide a very handsome 
solatium of 1os. on every pound subscribed to this 
venture at par. It may, however, well be doubted 
whether a tenth part of the money spent by the 
Chartered Company since its creation has been ex- 
pended in reproductive undertakings in Rhodesia. 


The Chartered Company, as I have said, is in 
difficulties. By the end of the year it will be without 
funds; and, of course, it dare not take any overt 
action in the way of bringing “influence” to 
bear upon Mr, Lyttelton so long as Parliament 
is sitting. Nevertheless, the directors of the Chartered 
Company (one of whom is Dr. Jameson and another 
Herr Beit) have started a very pretty and characteristic 
little game, the sole object of which, so far as one can see, 
is to bleed the British taxpayer or, failing him, the people 
of Rhodesia. During the winter Sir George Goldie 
suddenly took it into his head to pay a visit to Southern 
Rhodesia. In Who’s Who Sir George Goldie is described 
as an expert in Nigeria; but Rhodesia most certainly 
ought to be added, for in a letter dated ‘‘ Atheneum, 
London, April 20, 1904,” after his return, which was 
recently published in the Rhodesian Press, and has also 
been sent to Lord Milner, Sir George Goldie explains 
that Southern Rhodesia is a country ‘‘in which—like 
all who care for the Empire—I am deeply interested.” 
For some time, he adds, ‘‘I have devoted my entire 
attention to the question how its development can be 
best advanced.” Further, ‘‘it may interest you to 
know,” writes this gentleman to his anonymous 
Rhodesian friend, ‘‘that after examining the figures 
with which the company have furnished me, 

I should say that the total indebtedness to the 
company exceeds eight millions sterling.” How kind of 
the company to let the disinterested traveller glance at 
their accounts ! It is a little puzzling: for the uninitiated 
to perceive what is meant by ‘‘ indebtedness” in this 
connection. But Sir George is good enough to explain 
that he means ‘‘the indebtedness of the territory to 
the Chartered Company in respect of money expended 
on administrative work”! This is the most amazing 
and prodigious statement ever issued, we are sure, by 
so sympathetic a friend of the British Empire as Sir 
George Goldie. It would be far more reasonable to 
say that the inhabitants of the West Riding owe the 
County Council for all the money it has spent during 
the last ten or fifteen years. If he had been acting as 
the agent of the Chartered Company and had been 
helping, let us say, the solicitor of the Chartered Com- 
pany to prepare a statement of the benefits it has con- 
ferred on the British Empire from the time of the Raid 
up to the present time, one would not have wondered at 
all. But perhaps in that case Sir George would have 
added the cost of the Boer War to the other items of 
indebtedness ? 

There is one delicious passage in the Nigerian 
expert’s letter : ‘ For years past thoughtful persons 
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in Southern Rhodesia have considered and discussed 
the desirability of ascertaining definitely the indebted- 
ness of their territory.” (We wish Sir George could 
have given details of these discussions and the names 
of the thoughtful persons.) ‘ But in the hurry and 
bustle of a young and growing community ” (here is 
a sentence in the choicest Rhodesian vein) ‘ this 
question, which after all must one day be settled, 
appears to have been continually deferred to a more 
convenient season, and the debt of the country is still 
floating and unascertained.” It is very odd indeed 
that a young community should not be panting 
with desire to ascertain and take over a debt which 
the more thoughtful persons perceived to be due 
from it to the Beit-Rhodes and Jameson combine. 

The remaining proposals in the letter are quite as 

clever as these early samples would lead one to sup- 
pose. The existing condition of Rhodesia has pro- 
duced ‘‘the necessity” for finding money somewhere 
and somehow. 4 This necessity of the country was to be 
the saving of the Chartered Company. If Sir George 
Goldie’s letter is to be acted upon the five millions 
sterling will be put into the company’s private ex- 
chequer, and the remaining three are to go into a trust 
fund to be administered by the company for the benefit 
of Southern Rhodesia. Further, a small committee 
should go from Rhodesia to London to satisfy itself 
that Sir George’s figures are correct, and then an 
ordinance might be quietly framed in October for 
carrying these arrangements into effect. A Daniel 
come to judgment! What a blessed thing it is that 
the British Empire can count among its citizens so 
zealous and disinterested an expert friend as Sir 
George Goldie! Yet, strange to say, Sir George 
Goldie’s letter has not been received with enthusiasm 
by the inhabitants of the ‘‘indebted territory.” The 
Chartered Company got up a discussion in the Legis- 
lative Council and this led to the election of forty 
delegates from all parts of Southern Rhodesia. They 
met in conference last month (June 9 and 10), and, 
though there were eight or ten persons practically 
under the thumb of the Chartered Company, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed that the Chartered Com- 
pany must be cleared out, lock, stock, and barrel, if 
any good is to be done. The chairman, who was, as 
it turned out, in the confidence of the Chartered Com- 
pany, commenced the proceedings by reading a 
characteristic letter from Dr. Jameson (who evidently 
thought the occasion important, for he had travelled up 
to Salisbury in order to be on the spot), and then pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘ As regards the Goldie scheme, I hope the 
conference will not waste time over that, as I take it 
they consider it absolutely dead, and a discussion of 
that scheme will therefore be waste of time.” Let me 
now give the resolution which was carried by the forty 
representatives of the white inhabitants in Rhodesia, 
with one dissentient, who complained that it did not go 
far enough for him : 

“That it is the opinion of this conference that a satisfac- 
tory settlement of our present difficulties can only be arrived 
at upon the basis of the expropriation of the British South 
Africa Company in its entirety both as an administrative 
and commercial corporation.” 

It is impossible for the Chartered Company to get over 
this resolution, and I venture to think that all its exer- 
tions will now be directed to making a financial bargain. 
From that point of view they are fortunate in having 
such a Government as ours to deal with but unfor- 
tunate in finding Consols at 89 and drooping. 





ROSE SHOWS AND ROSES. 


A’ the Temple Rose Show this year all circumstances 

combined to provide a triumph that was monotonous 
from its very completeness. There were rows upon rows 
of roses all so large and symmetrical that one could see 
hardly any difference between those which won first prizes 
and those which went unrewarded, Frau Karl Druschki, 


the new queen of white roses, reigned everywhere. She 
is the very flower to adorn a millionairess of high colour. 
There were dozens of other roses, pink and cream of the 
most hectic delicacy, for millionaires’ daughters; and 
monster crimson blossoms for the millionaire himself. In 
fact the florist has taught the rose, once the flower of 
morning freshness, the symbol of rural innocence, to take 
on all the sophisticated splendour of the orchid. After 
an hour of this show one would not be surprised to meet 
Mr. Chamberlain with a rose in his buttonhole. It would 
be but a trifling change for a mind almost as adaptable 
as the rose itself. But the show was not all made up of 
show roses. As if to prove by examples how great the 
feats of the florist have been, there were numbers of the 
older roses, damasks that no one could get a prize for, 
since they are almost single, sweetbriars and many wild 
species single altogether. I found myself preferring these 
even to Frau Karl Druschki, the Duchess of Bedford, and 
the Marquise Litta; and I considered whether it was 
from mere sentimentality and the association of ideas. I 
was delighted at last to be sure that Rosa Macrantha, 
Rosa Rugosa, the white musk rose, and, above all, our 
own wild rose were really more beautiful than the most 
voluptuous modern tea, the most sumptuous hybrid per- 
petual. The flowers of the wilderness and the wild garden 
surpassed the flowers of the show on their own ground 
and under their own chosen conditions. I was content to 
leave Frau Karl Druschki and the Marquise Litta to the 
millionairess and her daughters. This conclusion set me 
thinking about rose shows in general and what they have 
done for the flower in whose interests they are held. They 
have certainly produced wonderful feats of horticulture, 
but it is also certain that this array of blossoms, all close 
to an arbitrary ideal, has nothing to do with the art of 
making a beautiful garden. They are produced not in 
beautiful gardens but in places as ugly as any planted with 
roses can be. The rose fancier who wishes to win prizes 
must have several thousand trees grown only for the pur- 
pose of producing prize flowers. Upon these individual 
flowers he must concentrate all his labour and all his skill. 
He must “ disbud ” his trees—that is to say, he must allow 
them to produce only a very few blossoms, so that these 
blossoms may be large enough to win prizes. He must not 
grow his roses among other plants, lest they should rob the 
ground of any of the richness necessary to bring his prize 
flowers to perfection. So his roses are planted in mono- 
tonous lines, the ground between them adorned with 
nothing but manure. The chosen flowers are sheltered 
with little parasols to protect them from any violence of 
the elements, and when at last they are picked they are 
carefully “ dressed,” every petal being arranged, if neces- 
sary, so that the whole flower may have the symmetry of 
the exhibition ideal. 

It is an amusing game, but it has nothing whatever 
to do with the true art of gardening, and it is not so harm- 
less as it seems. Rose shows are certainly the main cause 
why the chief of flowers is usually so badly treated in our 
gardens. Rose shows have taught us to regard the rose not 
as the finest of flowering shrubs, but as a machine for pro- 
ducing blossoms to be exhibited or worn or displayed any- 
where rather than on the tree that has borne them. When 
one sees rosaries, as they often are, the dullest part of the 
garden, and when one thinks of what they might be. one 
cannot but wonder at human capacity for error. A rosary 
is usually made up of a number of gaunt standards and a 
number of dwarfs, all planted in stiff beds of bare soil, 
and all pruned back hard every spring, so that they never 
have time to grow into any beauty of form. They are 
treated thus because it is thus that rose fanciers treat them. 
Many books on roses state as if it were an article of faith 
that no other plants should be grown near them. You 
cannot win prizes with roses made beautiful by the inter- 
mixture of other plants, and it is assumed that everyone 
wishes to win prizes. As a matter of fact standard rose 
trees are only tolerable if other plants grow round thém and 
hide the nakedness of their stems. A standard rose ry - 
border may be a most beautiful thing, A row or a bed o 
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standard roses is as near to being ugly as any collection of 
rose trees can be. A bed of dwarf roses is enormously im 
proved if the ground between them is covered with pansies 
or some other low-growing plant. In every other kind of 
flower gardening the first object is to cover the whole 
surface of the ground with flowers and leafage. With the 
rose grower alone it is different, because he has learnt to 
make it his object to produce beautiful flowers rather than 
to have a beautiful garden, and ne has learnt this from 
rose shows. He has learnt also to neglect the roses which 
are most beautiful when growing, but which do not pro 
duce exhibition flowers. It is only lately that amateurs 
have even become aware of the many magnificent natural 
species of roses which have all the beauty and habit of our 
own wild rose, and which bear large single flowers of ex- 
quisite form and colour. The most ardent grower of 
fashionable roses could hardly deny that a wild rose tree 
in an English hedgerow, unpruned, unmanured, fighting 
for existence among a crowd of other shrubs, is more 
beautiful than his finest standards. It is more beautiful 
because it grows in a natural way and bears blossoms 
developed by nature, not by the florist. Rosa Macrantha, 
Rosa Rugosa, Rosa Wichuriana, Rosa Moschata, and 
many others have even more of the same wild, natural 
grace. These are the roses that should provide the chief 
beauty of the rosary, and they should be grown as they 
grow in nature, among other plants that will give a contrast 
to their loveliness. Even among roses single flowers are 
more beautiful than double ; and the neglect of single roses 
is perhaps the chief mischief that has been caused by rose 
shows. The florists have been encouraged by them to pro- 
duce .an infinite number of double roses, many of them 
differing only minutely from others, and many more very 
poor garden plants; when they might have produced by 
this time a race of single roses, with the wild beauty of the 
natural species, and the constant blossom of the chinas and 
teas. Most of the most beautiful natural species only have 
one outburst of bloom in a year. There seems to be no 
reason why they should not be crossed with some 
of the perpetual bloomers and produce hybrids with the 
best qualities of each parent. Alreadv there are a few 
single tea roses, like Irish Beauty and Jersey Beauty, which 
flower from June to the autumn with blossoms far more 
beautiful than any double rose. These are slowly becoming 
known, and it is to be hoped they will encourage a taste 
for others like them. But the finest tea roses have not the 
beaut of habit, the strong growth, the curving boughs. and 
the vigorous green leafage of many natural species. ‘he 
ideal rose would be one with the flower and habit, say, of 
Rosa Macrantha and the duration of bloom of the old 
china rose. Such a combination may be impossible, but 
it is worth while trying for. At present the florists are so 
intent upon producing new varieties of show roses, which 
no one except rose fanciers can want, that they hardly 
make the attempt. 

Meanwhile many of the fashionable show roses, in- 
deed all kinds of roses, are most beautiful plants, provided 
they are grown in a beautiful way. In the rosary they may 
be mixed with the more rampant growing cluster roses 
and with the finest natural species and contrasted with 
other plants whose beauty is not discordant with them. 
The Maloma Lily, for instance, will usually grow weli 
under the same conditions as the rose; and there is no 
harmony of flowers so fine as that of lilia mista rosis. 
Pansies may cover the ground between them and many 
kinds of low-growing annuals. Tihere is no reason why 
bulbs such as daffodils or English and Spanish irises 
should not be planted among them. By whatever con- 
trivance, the ground about them should never be left bare. 
It would be better to grow roses in the kitchen garden than 
to have rosaries as ugly as they usually are. Those who 
have very small gardens should grow roses in their borders 
like any other flowers. There seems to be a kind of super 
stition against doing this, but it is a mere superstition. The 
climbing roses never look better than when they rise on 
pillars among the tallest plants of the border. Dwarf roses 
should be grown nearer to the front and pegged down so 


that they are almost creeping plants. Early spring bulbs, 
such as crocuses or squills, or low-growing plants such as 
pansies or the smaller campanulas, may be planted under 
them, and the rose blossoms will take on a new beauty 
when mixed with the leafage and flowers of other plants. 
Nor is there any need, for ordinary garden purposes, to 
prune many roses as vigorously as they are usually pruned. 
Indeed most of the tea, china, and noisette roses grow more 
vigorously and blossom more profusely if only pruned very 
sparingly. Pruning, as it is usually practised, spoils their 
natural beauty of growth and is a bad habit, like many 
others, caught from the rose fancier, whose very existence 
ought to be forgotten by those who wish to enjoy the full 
beauty of the rose. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassinGHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE death of Mr. Kruger in a spot immortalised 
by the memories of great men must needs strike 
a chord of emotion in the hearts of the English people. 
Less than three years after the close of the war the old 
man whom we overthrew has paid the debt of nature. 
Those of us who opposed that act of folly and crime 
besought the men who intended it to remember that 
Mr. Kruger was unlikely to live long, that his rule 
could not last long, and that its evils would cease with 
his death, or even before. As the war proved, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s recklessness and Lord Milner’s perfidy 
united the Boer race and placed at its head heroes and 
statesmen who never sympathised with Mr. Kruger’s 
methods. The old chieftain who has gone might, I 
think, be held to have contributed to the catastrophe 
of 1899. With all his powers he was hardly a modern 
statesman ; not without greatness, he wanted the kind of 
dexterity which the situation five years ago demanded 
from the head of the Transvaal Government. Lord 
Milner treated him and Mr. Fischer at Bloemfontein 
with utter faithlessness; indeed, if we are to weigh 
morals in the balance when we reckon up the lives of 
politicians it is not Paul Kruger who will come 
out the worst. Personal obstinacy and devotion 
to a race ideal were matched against pitiless craft 
and hard ambition. The latter won, to the loss of the 
greater interests they affected to serve. The Kruger 
State was faulty enough ; which one of its evils has 
not the Milner State reproduced and intensified, without 
the saving grace of devotion to a hard-won patrimony 
which was at least a guiding motive with Kruger and 
the Boers? On the hideous ruin of the war has 
come Chinese labour and the other appanages of a 
pure capitalist tyranny, until the Transvaal stands 
to-day a foul blot on a free Empire. It will be the 
privilege of a Liberal Government to remove that blot. 
But the past witnesses against us; and in that sense 

Kruger though dead yet speaks. 

* - * * * 

It is not without significance that on the same day 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Redmond should be warning 
the Liberal Party of the consequences of an abandon- 
ment of the Irish plea for self-government. I don’t 
think that the party contemplates such an abandon- 
ment. If it did, it must be prepared to lose both its 
unity and its moral strength—that is to say, the very 
qualities which have destroyed its power over the 
nation during the last decade. The danger rather is 
that the situation after the General Election may be 
that the party will be unprepared for the Irish 
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situation. My friend Mr. J. A. Spender says in 
the /ndependent Review that ‘‘the party which 
the new Government must represent is in the 
making, and will only be made by a General Election.” 
If Mr. Spender means that the actual solutions of old 
problems must be thought out by fresh minds with 
reference to the possibilities of the hour, I agree. But 
if he means that new principles must be formed, and a 
new distribution of forces within the party, I pro- 
foundly disagree. For the only kind of formation 
which could arise in such a fashion would be a 
Whiggish and virtually anti-Irish coalition of the Free 
Trade Tories. I don’t think any such movement is 
necessary. United action with the Free Trade Unionists 
to preserve Free Trade is most desirable. But the 
Free Trade Party is after all the Liberal Party, and it 
is not called upon to abate one jot of its principles or 
to alter its general line of action to please moderate 
Tories who have held to the old and, as we thought, 
settled paths of fiscal policy. 
* . * * » 

For what is likely to happen? Suppose that the 
calculation of ‘‘ Radical” in the Fortnightly be 
correct, and that the Liberals get a majority of about 
thirty against the Tories and the Nationalists com- 
bined. But that means a united Liberal and 
Nationalist force of overwhelming proportions, with 
a majority of nearly 200. What tremendous possibilities 
of good both for England and Ireland, what hopes of 
breaking down the unintelligent resistance of the House 
of Lords does such a prospect open up! I am not 
urging either that the bills of 1886and 1893 should be 
reproduced or that there should be an alliance with the 
Irish. Neither course is possible. But | am much 
mistaken if Radicalism, the creed of the menin earnest 
as Mr. Gladstone called them, be not the dominant 
force in the new party. And Radicalism will not favour 
a relapse to anti-Irishism, with all its repellent impli- 


cations. 
* * * * + 


The Opposition have not formally decided their 
course on the new situation which the Chamberlain 
meeting creates, but there is no practical doubt that 
they will demand a formal debate, initiated by a vote 
of censure. Lord Lansdowne is too big a fish 
to slip into the Protectionist net without protest. 
There can be little doubt that the Cabinet 
is by a majority Protectionist, the small Tory 
Free Trade minority which remains being  over- 
borne by the Unionist Protectionists and their Conser- 
vative supporters. It would be unwise, however, to 
look for a vote imperilling the Government’s Parlia- 
mentary position. Very few Ministerialists remain 
unsettled, I will not say in their convictions, but in 
their view of what is best for their electoral future 
They do not desire to have the blood of this Govern- 
ment, worthless as many of them consider it to be, on 
their heads, Even some of the firmer Free Traders are 
so resolved to return to the House after the election that 
they will not risk a vote which will give Mr. Chamber- 
lain a chance of expelling them from their constitu- 
encies. One kind of manceuvre must, they feel, be 
met by another, and outrageous as they think Lord 
Lansdowne’s identification with the new Chamber- 
lainite caucus, and Mr. Balfour’s implied approval of 
that course, they do not see their way to retaliation 
Certainly Sir Michael Hicks Beach, bitter anti-Cham- 


berlainite as he is, adheres to his pro-Ministerial atti- 
tude. And that fact still governs the situation. 
. * ” x * 


The production of the Army scheme has done 
nothing for the Governinent, whatever it may do for 
the Army. Mr. Arnold-Forster hardly possesses the 
genius for popularity, but I expected a rather more 
cordial reception of his proposals than his own side 
yielded him this afternoon. The abandonment of the 
Militia without a plan for superseding them, a 
cowardice of method which one naturally attributes 
to Mr. Balfour rather than to the Secretary for War, 
has stirred fibres of deep resentment in the old Tory 
Party which will spread far into the rural constituencies. 
Yet the scheme, inchoate, incomplete, inadequate as 
it is, cannot be called a bad or unpromising one. No 
one knows how its recruiting proposals will work. But 
Liberals do not feel disposed to set aside a measure based 
on the propositions (1) that the army is much too large 
and costly, (2) that sweeping reductions in numbers and 
expenditure are feasible, (3) that no large military force 
is required for home defence. Into the elastic tissue 
of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s plan can undoubtedly be wovena 
much larger and more imposing fabric of reform than 
has finally passed the timid, divided Cabinet. It isa 
great thing to have the tremendous question of Army re- 
duction thrown on the table by a Tory Government, even 
in the rather disordered shape of the Arnold-Forster 
proposals. Nothing can wipe that out ; and by the irony 
of things, the one good or partially good thing which 
the Balfour Ministry has done is likely both to contribute 
to their own downfall and to smooth the way of their 
successors. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


WE have received a letter from Mrs. Barnett, stating that 
a sum of £5.500 is still wanted to complete the fund for 
adding 80 acres of open space to Hampstead Heath. The 
London County Council have voted £8,000, the Hamp- 
stead Borough Council £5,000, the Middlesex County 
Council £2,000, private persons and City companies have 
given £18,500. We need not say how urgent a public 
question this is, or how much we hope that this mag- 
nificent project will not be allowed to fail at the last 
moment for want of a little generosity and imagination. 





THE RAILWAYS AND THE TOURIST SEASON. 


HE London and North-Western are putting on the 
usual number of additional trains to Scotland 
during the tourist season, including a new day express to 
Perth and Aberdeen, and one to Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen, leaving Euston at 10.5 and 11.30 respectively. 
Their Highland sleeping-car train also runs as from 
July 18. Among innovations we notice one or two 
that further the process of linking up connections between 
north and south. Thus the picturesque line through 
Hereford and Shropshire is to be used to give the Bristol 
and South Wales folk a connection at Crewe with trains 
for Manchester, Liverpool, and Scotland. It will be 
possible to leave Cardiff at 8.48 a.m., or Bristol at 9, and 
reach Edinburgh at 5.50 p.m. The company have also 
arranged with the Brighton Company to run trains from 
Liverpool and Manchester to Brighton, Eastbourne, and 
other South Coast places by way of Willesden and Clap- 
ham Junction, thus avoiding the London termini. It 
reminds us that the Brighton line have been engaged in 
another operation of this kind oversea lately, since the 
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day train from Dieppe to Paris now goes by the Ceinture 
to the Gare de Lyon, and enables travellers to catch the 
later evening trains to Switzerland and Italy. Similarly 
our London “ outer circle” plus a piece of line from 
Addison-road to Clapham Junction has now been used as a 
-“ceinture” for main-line trains. The L. and N. W. R. 
are also running a new train each way between the Mid- 
lands and East Anglia, and a whole new service between 
London and the Midlands on one hand and the Welsh and 
Cumbrian tourist districts. 

The G.W.R. seem to be proudest of their new long- 
distance run from Paddington to Plymouth in 4 hours 
25 minutes, leaving Paddington at 10 a.m. and Plymouth 
at 12.35 pm. The train is, in fact, an accelerated 
Cornishman, reaching Penzance at 5.10. National pride 
impels us to compare this with the new departure of the 
P. L. and M., who are now for the first time running a 
train between Paris and Dijon without a stop. The 
French run is at least fifty miles shorter, and takes about 
the same time. Moreover, when the French put on a 
good train they usually make it available only for the 
well-to-do. Their new train, which is half the week a 
Savoy express and the other half an “ Oberland-Léman ” 
express, is throughout a ¢rain de luxe, whereas under our 
more democratic system the new Cornishman carries the 


third-class passenger. The G.W.R. are also making 
some alterations in their South of Ireland service. 
Thus the steamer from Waterford will leave at 


7-45 p-m. instead of 10 p.m., and will connect at New 
Milford with an accelerated express leaving there at 
4.0 a.m. and reaching Paddington at 9.55 a.m. We hold 
this to be a great improvement, as the arrival at Padding- 
ton at 1 p.m., and a cheerless wait of about an hour at 
Milford in the early morning, not beguiled as it would be 
at most continental places by a busy buffet, with coffee 
and rolls, was a great drawback to the service. Perhaps 
we ought, in fairness, to admit the merits of the refresi- 
ment system on the Great Western Railway Irish trains. 
The present 6.15 a.m. train from Milford is to be retained 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays to meet the boat 
from Cork. Likewise on Tuesdays, Thursdays, an: 
Saturdays, being the days on which a boat leaves Milford 
for Cork as well as for Waterford, the company are 
running a fast train five minutes before their existing Irish 
express, which reaches Cardiff (without a stop) at 7.25 and, 
after stopping at Swansea (8.20), runs through to New Mil- 
ford, arriving at 10.40. Once a week also a day boat is 
to make the passage, on Saturdays, from New Milford, 
leaving 8 a.m. and reaching Waterford 2.10 p.m., returning 
on Sunday mornings at 7.0 a.m. and reaching Milford at 
2 pm. An overnight train leaving Paddington at 9.15 
connects with this day boat. At Waterford omnibuses 
are now to run to convey passengers to and from the South 
Station, which is inconveniently placed. 


We also notice that the Great Western Railway are 
organising a rail motor service besides their road motor 
service. The cars are of one class, and run from Padding- 
ton to Southall, from Southall to Brentford, between (a) 
Exeter, Ashton, and Heathfield; (b) Plymouth and 
Yealmpton ; (c) Chalford and Stonehouse. Services of 
this kind have been in use between Milan and the district 
north of it for several years. The Great Western Rail- 
way promise a similar service on their new branch from 
Honeybourne to Broadway. It will be a great boon to 
open up the Broadway district. and most of the Cotswold 
country, in which the hills lose their “ woldlike” nature 
and become more wooded as they incline to the fertile 
vale of Evesham. 

The Midland hope shortly to open Heysham Harbour 
(near Morecambe) for general traffic; they propose to run 
fast steamers to the [Isle of Man, Belfast, Dublin, and 
Londonderry. This development is connected with the 
recent acquisition of the stock of the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway. The company make no great addi- 
tions to their Scotch service from St. Pancras, but in 
several ways increase the facilities of the Midland towns 
for getting to Scotland. Fresh expresses will run between 


St. Pancras and Buxton and between Harrogate and the 
South. Perhaps the company have done most this season 
for the connection between the West and North of England, 
putting on additional expresses between Bournemouth and 
the Midkands and Yorkshire. A new express, leaving 
Bristol at 6.10 p.m., will strike the night Highland express 
from St. Pancras at Trent. The combined train will 39 
as far as Inverness. 

The G.N.R. is making its usual 


preparations to 
meet the tourist rush to Scotland. 


The 10 a.m. from 


King’s Cross will cease to call at Grantham and 
York, only touching Doncaster between London and 
Newcastle. A new train, ten minutes later, stops at 


Grantham and York. As in previous summers, one ex- 
press each way runs between London and Edinburgh every 
day by way of Harrogate, thereby killing two birds with 
one stone. A new afternoon express will leave Edinburgh 
at 2 p.m. and reach King’s Cross at 10.25 p.m. There are 
additional night trains to and from the North, running for 
longer or shorter periods. 

The company, like the Midland and the London and 
North-Western Railway, are also doing much to simplify 
cross-country journeys, which in former years were among 
the great trials of life. Great improvements are adver- 
tised in the service between the Midlands and West 
Riding and the Norfolk and Lincolnshire watering places, 
some of which were mere names to most of us until the 
Great Northern Railway took to putting coloured views 
of them in their carriages. 

The Great Eastern Railway have good reason to be 
proud of their new “ Vestibuled Corridor Train with Re- 
staurant Cars,” which runs down from Liverpool-street to 
Harwich in the evening and comes back the next morning. 
The train is sumptuously upholstered, the running fast 
and smooth, the corridor is not unduly wide, and the 
compartments seat four a side comfortably. The com- 
pany do not propose to run their steamers up to Rotter- 
dam after this summer; this will affect the few leisurely 
people who would rather go up to Rotterdam quietly by 
the boat than begin a railway journey at five o’clock, and 
the others, who grudge the Dutch Government the poll 
tax of 3s. imposed on all who embark or disembark at the 
“Hoek.” This company makes a great point of attach- 
ing supper and breakfast cars to the trains moving to and 
from the East Anglian watering places. 

The London and South-Western have a great number 
of minor attractions for the next three months, but no 
great innovations. Having a connection at Templecombe 
Junction with the Somerset and Dorset line, they are able 
to help the Midland arrangements for bringing the West 
of England more in touch with the Midlands and the 
North. 

One or two new expresses are running between Water- 
loo and Exeter; the 11.10, a new train, is meant to serve 
the tourist traffic to Barnstaple and Ilfracombe. The 
summer Channel Islands service adjusted between the 
London and South-Western and the Great Western Rail- 
way is in force again this year. 

We may now glance at a few of the tourist facilities 
offered by the companies. The London and North-Wes- 
tern Railway and the Great Western Railway announce 
that their tourist and ordinary return tickets will generally 
be available for six months. This is somewhat of an in- 
ducement to people to travel second class, since the ordi- 
nary third-class return is rarely much less than two single- 
journey tickets. The London and North-Western Rail- 
way issue tickets for a fair number of circular tours, to 
Scotland, the Lake District, and to Ireland, including the 
Killarney district, Shannon Lakes, and Connemara. We 
are rather surprised the company does not arrange more 
in the way of circular tours in Wales. The tourist pro- 
gramme of the North-Eastern Railway has some attractive 
features. It is possible to get a week-end return ticket 


from almost any station on the North-Eastern Railway to 
any other on the same line, and that, too, at single fares, 
the minimum fares being first-class 5s. 6d., third class 
Ten-day tickets are also issued on Fridays ani 
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Saturdays between a great number of stations, the mim 
mum fares being first-class 4s. and third-class 2s. 8d. For 
distances where the minimum fares are 1os. aud 6s. re- 
spectively these tickets are available for seventeen days. 
lhis company has long had a selection of circular tours 
covering the more interesting districts in their system. 
They have lately issued some interesting penny booklets 
illustrating these tours. 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway—this com- 
pany, by, the way, has recently made its ordinary return 
tickets available for six months—issue a fair number of 
short-date and long-date week-end tickets and have also 
prepared a number of walking and cycling tours in the 
two counties. The tickets seem to be issued chiefly from 
Lancashire towns. People in the north of England seem 
to take their pleasures in an edifying manner, and ob- 
viously the opportunities given by railway companies must 
depend very much on the demand as shaped by the taste 
of the people. The company also announces several 
circular tours to the Isle of Man combined with Dublin, 
Belfast, or North Wales. The following are samples: 
Manchester to Fleetwood, Fleetwood to Belfast, Belfast to 
Douglas, Douglas to Fleetwood, Fleetwood to Man- 
chester. Otherwise a “ Rundreise” from Fleetwood to 
Douglas, Ardrossan, Glasgow, and Manchester is possible. 
Perhaps we may mention at this point that the Lake Dis- 
trict may be conveniently visited by tours organised by 
the Furness Railway. The Midland are also offering a 
varied selection of circular tours, the Peak District hav- 
ing been recently added to the Lake District and York- 
shire, excluding Wharfedale, which is treated separately. 
The Midland are also bringing the merits of the north- 
east corner of Ireland before the notice of the tourist. 
The Mourne Mountains are within the province of the 
London and North-Western Railway; but further north 
the Midland invite the wayfarer to the coasts of Antrim, 
Derry, and even to Donegal. 

The companies working South of the Thames are also 
extending the circular-tour system: the Brighton Com- 
pany in co-operation with the South-Eastern and Chatham 
have mapped out a couple of tours which take in the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex with a detour to Canterbury. 
The Brighton Company is also issuing eight or fifteen days’ 
tickets to Brighton and the other Sussex watering places, 
as well to Havant, Hayling Island, Portsmouth, and the 
Isle of Wight. The Brighton Company seems to have 
given up Normandy to the South-Western Railway, which 
has quite a large selection of tours to Normandy and Brit- 
tany, besides cheap tickets to Havre, Trouville, Caen, 
Cherbourg, St. Malo, and Rouen offered at intervals 
during the summer. 

This company have published a useful little book giv- 
ing miscellaneous information respecting various places in 
the two French provinces, fishing resorts, golf links, facili- 
ties offered by the Ouest Company, and a full list of 
hotels and pensions. 

The South-Eastern and) Chatham Railway issue a 
great number of day excursion tickets to the seaside places 
in Kent, also numerous week-end tickets, including in their 
list Flushing, Ostend, Calais, and Boulogne. They also 
issue daily seventeen-day return tickets to Boulogne at 
40s., 30S., 20s., for the three classes; and on Fridays, 
Saturdays,;and Sundays eight-day tickets to the chief 
Dutch towns vid Flushing. To various Kent watering 
places return tickets available for one month are issued on 
week days at a uniform rate of ros. 

Mention may also be made of the adoption by the 
Great Central Railway of the “zone” system for Man 
chester and Sheffield, whereby within a certain circum 
ference of these towns a tenpenny third-class ticket allows 
an unlimited number of journeys for one week. A wide 
zone is similarly marked out for the holders of 1s. 6d. 
tickets. The system applies the principle of contract 
tickets to a certain area instead of restricting their scope 
to a certain piece of line, and as the tickets are issued for 
a week they can be used by people for whom a long-period 
season ticket would be of no use. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 


HE latest volume of M. Anatole France purports, 
by the declaration of its title-page, to contain 
several profitable narratives. The story of Crainque- 
bille’s encounter with human justice stands at the head 
of them ; anda tale of a well-bestowed charity closes 
the book with the delicate touch of playful irony 
characteristic of the writer on whom the most distin- 
guished amongst his literary countrymen have con- 
ferred the rank of the Prince of Prose. 

Never has a dignity been better borne. M. Anatole 
France is a good prince. He knows nothing of 
tyranny but much of compassion. The detachment of 
his mind from common errors and current superstitions 
befits the exalted rank he holds in the Commonwealth 
of Literature. It is just to suppose that the clamour 
of the tribes in the forum had little to do with his ele- 
vation. Their elect are of another stamp. They are 
such as their need of precipitate action requires. He 
is the elect of the Senate—the Senate of Letters— 
whose Conscript Fathers have recognised him as primus 
inter pares ; a post of pure honour and of no privilege, 

It is a good choice. First, because it is just; and 
next, because it is safe. The dignity shall suffer no 
diminution in M. Anatole France’s hands. He is worthy 
of a great tradition, learned in the lessons of the past, 
concerned with the present, and as earnest as to the 
future as a good prince should be in his public action. 
It is a Republican dignity. And M. Anatole France, 
with his sceptical insight into all forms of govern- 
ment, is a good Republican. He is indulgent to the 
weaknesses of the people, and perceives that 
political institutions, whether contrived by the 
wisdom of the few or the ignorance of the many, 
are incapable of securing the happiness of mankind. 
He perceives this truth in the serenity of his soul and 
in the elevation of his mind. He expresses his convic- 
tions with measure, restraint, and harmony, which are 
indeed princely qualities. He is a great analyst of 
illusions. He searches and probes their innermost 
recesses as if they were realities made of an eternal 
substance. And therein consists his humanity ; this is 
the expression of his profound and unalterable com- 
passion. He will flatter no tribe, no section in the 
forum or in the market-place. His lucid thought is not 
beguiled into false pity or into the common weakness 
of affection. He feels that men born in ignorance as in 
the house of an enemy, and condemned to struggle with 
error and passions through endless centuries, should be 
spared the supreme cruelty of a hope for ever deferred. 
He knows that our best hopes are irrealisable ; that it is 
the almost incredible misfortune of mankind, but also its 
highest privilege, to aspire towards the impossible ; that 
men have never failed to defeat their highest aims by the 
very strength of their humanity which can conceive the 
most gigantic tasks but leaves them disarmed before 
their irremediable littleness. He knows this well 
because he is an artist and a master ; but he knows, too, 
that only in the continuity of effort there is a retuge from 
despair for minds less clear-seeing and philosophic than 
hisown. Therefore he wishes us to believe and to hope, 
preserving in our activity the consoling illusion of power 
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and intelligent purpose. 
prince. 

‘* The majesty of justice is contained entire in each 
sentence pronounced by the judge in the name of the 
sovereign people. Jerome Crainquebille, hawker of 
vegetables, became aware of the august aspect of the 
law as he stood indicted before the tribunal of the 
higher Police Court ona charge of insulting a constable 
of the force.”” With this exposition begins the first tale 
of M. Anatole France's latest volume. 

The bust of the Republic and the image of the 
Crucified Christ appear side by side above the bench 
occupied by the President Bourriche and his two 
assessors ; all the laws divine and human are suspended 
over the head of Crainquebille. 


He is a good and politic 


From the first visual impression of the accused and 
of the court the author passes by a characteristic and 
natural turn to the historical and moral significance of 
those two emblems of State and religion whose accord 
is only possible to the confused reasoning of an average 
man. But the reasoning of M. Anatole France is never 
confused. His reasoning is clear and informed by a 
profound erudition. Such is not the case of Crainque- 
bille, a street hawker, charged with insulting the con- 
stituted power of society in the person of a policeman. 
The charge is not true, nothing was further from his 
thoughts ; but, amazed by the novelty of his position, 
he does not reflect that the cross on the wall per- 
petuates the memory of a sentence which for nineteen 
hundred years all the Christian peoples have looked 
upon as a grave miscarriage of justice. He might well 
have challenged the President to pronounce any sort of 
condemnation, if it were merely to forty-eight hours of 
simple imprisonment, in the name of the Crucified 
Redeemer. 

He might have done so. But Crainquebille, who 
has lived pushing every day for half a century his hand- 
barrow loaded with vegetables through the streets of 
Paris, has nota philosophic mind. Truth to say he has 
nothing. He is one of the disinherited. Properly 
speaking, he has no existence at all, or, to be strictly 
truthful, he had no existence till M. Anatole France’s 
philosophic mind and human sympathy have called him 
up from his nothingness for our pleasure, and, as the 
title-page of the book has it, no doubt for our profit 
also. 

Therefore we behold him in the dock, a stranger 
to all historical, political, or social considerations which 
can be brought to bear upon his case. He remains lost 
in astonishment. Penetrated with respect, over- 
whelmed with awe, he is ready to trust the judge upon 
the question of his transgression. In his conscience 
he does not think himself culpable; but M. Anatole 
France’s philosophical mind discovers for us that he 
feels all the insignificance of such a thing as the con- 
science of a perambulating greengrocer in the face of 
the symbols of the law and before the ministers of 
social repression. Crainquebille is innocent ; but 
already the young advocate, his defender, has half 
persuaded him of his guilt. 

On this phrase practically ends the introductory 
chapter of the story which, as the author’s dedication 
states, has inspired an admirable draughtsman and a 
skilful dramatist, each in his art, to a vision of tragic 
grandeur. And this opening chapter without a name— 
consisting of two pages and a half, some four hundred 


words at most—is a masterpiece of insight and sim- 
plicity resumed in M. Anatole France's distinction of 
thought and in his princely command of words. 


Il. 

It is followed by six more short chapters, concise 
and full, delicate and complete like the petals of a 
flower, presenting to us the Adventure of Crainquebille 
—Crainquebille Before the Justice—An Apology for the 
President of the Tribunal—Of the Submission of Crain- 
quebille to the Laws of the Republic—Of his Attitude 
Before the Public Opinion, and so on to the chapter 
of the Last Consequences. We see, realised for us 
in his outward form and innermost perplexity, the old 
man degraded from his high estate of a law-abiding 
street hawker and driven to insult, really this time, the 
majesty of the social order in the person of another 
police constable. It is not an act of revolt, and still 
less of revenge. Crainquebille is too old, too resigned, 
too weary, too guileless to raise the black standard of 
insurrection. He is cold and homeless and starving. 
He remembers the warmth and the food of the 
prison. He perceives the means to get back 
there. Since he has been locked up, he argues 
with himself, for uttering words which, as a 
matter of fact, he did not say, he will go forth now, 
and to the first policeman he meets shall say those 
very words in order to be imprisoned again. Thus 
reasons Crainquebille with simplicity and confidence. 
He accepts facts. Nothing surprises him. But all 
the phenomena of social organisation and of his own 
life remain for him mysterious to the end. The de- 
scription of the policeman in his short cape and hood, 
who stands quite still, under the light of a street 
lamp at the edge of the pavement shining with the 
wet of a rainy autumn evening along the whole 
extent of a long and deserted thoroughfare, is a per- 
fect piece of imaginative precision. From under the 
edge of the hood his eyes look upon Crainquebille, 
who has just uttered in an uncertain voice the sacra- 
mental, insulting phrase of the popular slang; they 
look upon him shining in the deep shadow of the 
hood with an expression of sadness, vigilance, and 
contempt. 

He does not move. Crainquebille in a feeble and 
hesitating voice repeats once more the insulting words. 
But this policeman is full of philosophic superiority, 
disdain, and indulgence. He refuses to take in charge 
the old and miserable vagabond who stands before him 
shivering and ragged in the drizzle. And the ruined 
Crainquebille, victim of a ridiculous miscarriage of 
justice, appalled at this magnanimity, passes on hope- 
lessly down the street full of shadows where the lamps 
gleam each in a ruddy halo of falling mist. 

M. Anatole France can speak for the people. 
This prince of the Senate is invested with the 
tribunitian power. M. Anatole France is something 
of a Socialist ; and in that respect he seems to depart 
from his sceptical philosophy. But as an illustrious 
statesman, now no more, a great prince too, with an 
ironic mind and a literary gift, has sarcastically 
remarked in one of his public speeches, ‘‘ we 
are all Socialists now.’’ And in the sense in which 
it may be said that we allin Europe are Christians that 
is true enough. To many of us Socialismis merely an 
emotion. An emotion is much and is also less than 
nothing. It is the initial impulse. The real Socialism 
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of to-dayis a religion. It has its dogmas. The value 
of the dogma does not consist in its truthfulness ; and 
M. Anatole France, who loves truth, does not love 
dogma. Only, unlike religion, the cohesive strength of 
Socialism lies not in its dogmas but in its ideal. It 
is perhaps a too materialistic ideal, and the mind of 
M. Anatole France may not find in it either comfort 
or consolation. It is not to be doubted that he sus- 
pects this himself; but there is something reposeful 
in the finality of popular conceptions. M. Anatole 
France, a good prince and a good Republican, shall 
succeed no doubt in being a good Socialist. He shall 
disregard the stupidity of the dogma and the unlovely 
form of the ideal. His art shall find its own beauty in 
the imaginative presentation of wrongs, of errors and 
miseries that call aloud for redress. M. Anatole France 
is humane. Heisalsohuman. He may be able to dis- 
card his philosophy ; to forget that the evils are many 
and the remedies are few, that there is no universal 
panacea, that fatality is invincible, that there is an 
implacable menace of death in the triumph of the 
humanitarian idea. He may forget all that because love 
is stronger than truth. 
III. 

Besides Crainquebille this volume contains sixteen 
other stories and sketches. To define them it is enough 
to say that they are written in M. Anatole France’s 
prose. One sketch entitled ‘‘ Riquet” may be found 
incorporated in the volume of ‘‘ M. Bergeret 4 Paris.” 
‘* Putois ’’ is a remarkable little tale, significant, humor- 
ous, amusing, and symbolic. It concerns the career of a 
man born in the utterance of a hasty and untruthful 
excuse made by a lady at a loss how to decline without 
offence a very pressing invitation to dinner from a very 
tyrannical aunt. This happens in a provincial town, 
and the lady says in effect: ‘* Impossible, my dear aunt. 
To-morrow I am expecting the gardener.” And the 
garden she glances at is a poor garden; itis a wild 
garden ; its extent is insignificant and its neglect seems 
beyondremedy. ‘‘A gardener! What for?” asks the 
aunt. ‘To work in the garden.” And the poor 
lady is abashed at the transparence of her evasion. 
But the lie is told, it is believed, and she sticks 
to it. When the masterful old aunt inquires, 
‘“What is the man’s name, my dear?” she 
answers brazenly, ‘‘ His name is Putois.” ‘* Where 
does he live?” ‘‘Oh! I don’t know; anywhere. He 
won't give his address. One leaves a message for him 
here and there.” ‘‘Oh! I see,” says the other; ‘‘ he 
is a sort of ne’er-do-well, an idler, a vagabond. I 
advise you, my dear, to be careful how you let 
such a creature into your grounds; but I have a 
large garden, and when you do not want his ser- 
vices I shall find him some work to do, and see 
he does it too. Tell your Putois to come and see 
me.” And thereupon Putois is born; he stalks 
abroad, invisible, upon his career of vagabondage and 
crime, stealing melons from gardens and teaspoons 
from pantries, indulging his licentious proclivities ; 
becoming the talk of the town and of the countryside ; 
seen simultaneously in far-distant places ; pursued by 
gendarmes, whose brigadier assures the uneasy house- 
holders that he ‘‘ knows that scamp very well, and 
won't be long in laying his hands on him.” A detailed 
description of his person collected from the information 
furnished by various people appears in the columns of 


a local newspaper. Putois lives in his strength and 
malevolence. He lives after the manner of legendary 
heroes, of the gods of Olympus. He is the creation of the 
popular mind. There comes a time when even the 
innocent originator of that mysterious and potent evil- 
doer is induced to believe for a moment that he may 
have a real and tangible presence. All this is told 
with the wit and the art and the philosophy which is 
familiar to M. Anatole France’s readers and admirers. 
For it is difficult to read M. Anatole France without 
admiring him. He has the princely gift of arousing 
a spontaneous loyalty, but with this difference, that 
the consent of our reason has its place by the side of 
our enthusiasm. He is an artist. As an artist he 
awakens emotion. The quality of his art remains, as 
an inspiration, fascinating and inscrutable; but the 
proceedings of his thought compel our intellectual 
admiration. 

In this volume the trifle called ‘‘ The Military 
Manceuvres at Montil,” apart from its far-reaching 
irony, embodies incidentally the very spirit of auto- 
mobilism. Somehow or other, how you cannot tell, 
the flight over the country in a motor-car, its sensa- 
tions, its fatigue, its vast topographical range, its 
incidents down to the bursting of a tyre, are brought 
home to you with with all the force of high imaginative 
perception. It would be out of place to analyse 
here the means by which the true impression is con- 
veyed so that the absurd rushing about of General 
Decuir, in a 30 horse-power car, in search of his 
cavalry brigade becomes to you a more real experience 
than any day-and-night run you may ever have taken 
yourself. Suffice it to say that M. Anatole France had 
thought the thing worth doing and that it becomes in 
virtue of his art a distinct achievement. And there 
are other sketches in the book more or less slight but 
all worthy of regard—the childhood’s recollections of 
Professor Bergeret and his sister Zoé ; the dialogue of 
two upright judges and the conversation of their 
horses ; the dream of M. Jean Marteau, aimless, 
extravagant, apocalyptic, and of all the dreams one ever 
dreamt the most essentially dreamlike. The vision of 
M. Anatole France, the Prince of Prose, ranges over 
all the extent of his realm, indulgent and penetrating, 
disillusioned and curious, finding treasures of truth 
and beauty concealed from less gifted magicians. 
Contemplating the exactness of his images and the 
justice of his judgment, the freedom of his fancy and 
the fidelity of his purpose, one becomes aware of the 
futility of literary watchwords and the vanity of all 
the schools of fiction. Not that M. Anatole France isa 
wild and untrammelled genius. Heisnot that. Issued 
legitimately from the past, he is mindful of his high 
descent. He has a critical temperament joined to 
creative power. He surveys his vast domain in a spirit 
of princely moderation that knows nothing of excesses 


but much of restraint. Josepu Conrap. 
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sustained movements, and of schools pursuing traditional 
lines to worthy ends is well exemplified by the chequered 
history of the English novel. We have had great realists 
as Fielding, without realism taking root and flowering in 
any national school of writers after the days of Smollett. 
We have had the delicate impressionism of Sterne, an ex- 
ample thrown away not on his contemporaries but on the 
generations following him. Miss Austen again stands self- 
contained and solitary in her day, the exquisite restraint of 
her art saying absolutely nothing to the genteel romances 
of the paste and pinchbeck school that culminated later in 
the false diamonds of Bulwer Lytton. Even Scott’s influence 
has worked, perhaps, deeper_in continental literature than 
at home, though the English public raised up and crowned, 
in the excess of its stupidity, many dreary romantic im- 
postors, as G. P. R. James. The Victorian age produced 
indeed the string of talents of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope, and George Eliot, who showed by their 
example that the novel is of all literary forms the most 
adequately flexible for the serious analysis of modern life, 
but their example indeed seems to have left no more 
impress on the critical taste of the educated Englishman 
than the example of Meredith and Hardy and Henry 
James will leave on the critical taste of our generation. 
To-day contemporary English fiction is an extraordinary 
chaos of jumbled tendencies. So individualistic, so un- 
critical and uncertain is the English literary taste that 
the average educated man is still puzzling over the simple 
conundrum—how can fiction be the chief artistic instru- 
ment for the serious analysis of modern life, and 
yet amuse and divert me? He, poor innocent, 
has a touching belief that Greek philosophers can 
teach him more about Greek fife than the Greek 
tragedians, that Messrs. Leroy-Beaulieu and Donald 
Wallace can explain Russian life to him _ better 
than can Tolstoy and Turgenev, that-Macaulay’s essays 
are more serious works than Shakespeare’s plays because 
they are less entertaining! We see that there is practi- 
cally no English drama to-day because the great public of 
Philistia cannot and will not take the drama seriously and 
find its entertainment in the artistic beauty of its revela- 
tions. And the English novel would soon sink into a 
condition as artistically despicable if there were not a 
special audience within the great public, a critical audience 
that, for example, knows where to place Mr. Henry James 
and where to place Mr. A. E. A. Mason and Mr. Anthony 
Hope Hawkins; and how to discriminate, let us say, 
between the novels of Mark Rutherford and the novels 
of Mr. E. F. Benson. 

The publication of a cheap edition of the works of 
Mark Rutherford may serve here as an opportunity for 
some cursory comments on this most natural and ever- 
recurring phenomenon—the childishly crude artistic stan- 
dards set up in practice to-day by most of our “ popular” 
novelists. We are singling out here the latest work of Mr. 
E. F. Benson, The Challoners, for special attention, and 
comparing it with two of Mark Rutherford’s little-known 
works, The Revolution in Tanner's Lane and Catharine 
Furze, because, while the latter works are essentially 
indestructible works of art, and will always live in the 
history of the English novel, The Challoners, which will 
probably be hailed as Mr. Benson’s “ masterpiece” by the 
unblushing reviewers and will sell ten thousand copies and 
be read by fifty thousand people, is the very type of those 
innumerabie pieces of false art which are cried up with the 
beat of drums in the market-place, and then pass away as 
utterly as the smoke of a snuffed candle. Let us look into 
the matter more closely. The careless reader who scruti 
nises The Revolution in Tanner's Lane at first sight will 
net find its subject or its characters very alluring. The 
story is drab in colour and ultra-sober in tone; it is the 
Puritan conscience distrustful of life, its appearances and 
temptations, that speaks to us in a somewhat halting and 
diffident voice. The subject analysed for us in Part I. is 
the religious struggles and political life of a small. obscure 
London printer, a strict Calvinist, in the period of 1814, 
and the story concerns itself with the mean and meagre 
life of ignorant folk, downtrodden Lancashire weavers. 


the Blanketeers, and small Radical political agitators of 
the days of Lord Liverpool, the Bread Riots, and the Peter- 
loo Massacre. In Part II., twenty-five years later, we make 
the acquaintance of the humdrum, stagnant dead-and-alive 
little town of Cowfold, with its circles of Dissenting shop- 
keepers and beer-soaked rustics. ‘There is, we may add, a 
good deal of doctrinal theology presented to us in the 
spiritual crises of the tale. But the whole thing is a master- 
piece of art. In its sober and Wesultory fashion, a picture 
of English lower middle-class life of the period 1814—184> 
arises, and the author creates, with an unswerving veri- 
similitude, the veritable bodily environment and 
atmosphere, physical and spiritual, of these people, 
With an artistic sureness that is positively astonishing. 
There is not one false line, one disillusioning line, in the 
book.. He does not attempt too much or too little. It is 
life se2n through and exhibited with the clairvoyance of a 
master. ‘There is not, it is true, as much artistic beauty or 
as much diversity of revelation as we are wont to find in 
the works of the great masters in fiction ; but the tiovel has 
that beauty that we find in the early Flemish masters, the 
beauty that is born of unswerving fidelity to spiritual truth, 
of perfect mastery of the humble living fact. How has 
the author been able to accomplish this ? His canvas is 
narrow, his colours are drab, his “ effects ” are both limited 
and monotonous. But when we look at the work in detail 
we see that most subtle harmonies and yet the sharpest 
contrasts are revealed in the relations of the characters to 
the great grey background of their lives. More, we dis- 
cover that his obscure and respectably dull characters are 
all types of men and women who not only appeared and 
lived their lives in the London and Cowfold of eighty years 
ago, but are still with us to-day, and will be living, the 
same people in changed conditions to-morrow, when Mr. 
Benson’s up-to-date characters, if resurrected, will appear 
most overcharged and distorted. There is, for example, a 
character in The Revolution in Tanner's Lane, that of the 
Rev. Thomas Broad, an ordinary respectable Dissenting 
minister, and this character is the most perfect piece of 
poitraiture known to us of our dull solid Anglo-Saxon spirit 
of compromising hypocrisy. All the respectable lower 
middle-class ugliness of soul that Matthew Arnold and Car- 
lyle warred with so unceasingly and so bitingly in their 
day is exhibited in macrocosm and microcosm in the 
sketch of this character. The Rev. Thomas Broad is still 
with us today, though he is much less in the public 
eye. He has changed his coat and his _ out- 
ward appearance, but his dull, gross, compromising soul 
inspires a great portion of our religious and commercial 
Press, and he is ever busily atending to the fleshpots under 
the cloak of his religious Pharisaism. There is, in a page 
or so, another sketch of an honest, vulgar woman of the 
people, the good soul, Mrs. Carter—the spiritual anti- 
thesis of the Rev. Thomas Broad. This wejnan 
can be met with in every little London street. Yesterday, 
for example, the present writer met her in the hayfield 
with the little orphan boy she had adopted, and it is two 
to one that the reader of these lines will meet her also 
somewhere in the course of the week. And so with all 
the characters in The Revolution in Tanner's Lane. All 
are living men and women, all are types eternally true. 
Now, this quiet power of characterisation, without the 
slightest trace of caricature that we find in many a master, 
is a perfect triumph of the writer's art. It seems simple 
enough ; the novel, indeed, may seem very tame, and lack 
ing in brilliant technique, to some of Mr. Henley’s brilliaut 
young men seeking the picturesque at all costs ; it may, per- 
haps, seem very ordinary to the brilliant authors of The 
Prisoner of Zenda, Robert Orange, and Miranda on a 
Balcony, as also to various other great and shining lights 
in the firmament of the circulating library—but the dif- 
ference between The Revolution in Tanner's Lane and che 
works of these popular stars is the difference between a 
quiet Old Crome and a highly coloured Frank Dicksee. 


We have singled out Mr. Benson’s The Challoners 
for some attention, first, because it is highly typical ol 
modern fashions in fiction, and secondly, because it is nct 
by anv means one of Mr. Benson’s worst performances. 
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What is, then, the matter with it? The matter is that all 
its effects are artistically cheap. and all its characters ar 
drawn out of scale. The Honourable and Reverend 
Sydney Challoner, the brother of Lord Flintshire, is a 
highly conscientious and severely moral Low Church 
clergyman of very inflexible views. His son, Martin, and his 
daughter, Helen, nice, pure-minded, upper-class English 
young people, inherit the artistic and beauty-loving tem:- 
perament of their dead Italian mother, and the story de- 
picts the struggle of their strenuously moral father to 
mould their lives according to his Anglican ideals. Helen 
falls in love with Lord Yorkshire, an amiable and virtuous 


young peer of agnostic views, and her shocked father de- 
clares : 


“You must choose between us. . + If you choose 
him, you understand that you cease to be my daughter.” 
And Helen chooses Lord Yorkshire. The son, Martin, a 
lad of twenty-two who has had no musical training, shows 
himself, suddenly, to be, in fact, an extraordinary musical 
= The great Russian pianist, Karl Rusoff, says of 
1m; 
“The difficulties of execution simply did not seem to 
exist for him. And his temperament—that one 
thing that can never be taught—Karl Rusoff knew that he 


had never come across a temperament that, artistically 
speaking, approached it.” 


So Martin, when once he had escaped from his Hon. 
and Rev. father’s chilling Low Church rule, blossoms out 
in a life “ devoted to art and beauty,” the scales fall from 
his eyes, and “ a sudden clearness of vision was his” : 
“*How dare they? how dare they?’ he cried. ‘A 
wheezy organ; awful woodwork: terrible windows! Is 
there anything more hideous in all England than Chars 
tries Church, unless it be a county jail for the confine- 


yo of prisoners? Because it is for God, will anything 
fs) > 


The novel, then, unfolds in detail how the Hon. and Rev. 
Challoner is beaten by his “ artistic” children, how nice 
Helen is to him, how considerate is Lord Yorkshire, and 
how Martin, after turning Roman Catholic out of sheer 
love of “ beauty,” dies suddenly of typhoid fever, to make 
his father’s defeat artistically complete. A very nice little 
tale of English society, the reader will say, with a nice 
listle moral for people of strict views. On the surface 
there is nothing wrong with the book, but artistically 
speaking there is little right. Take the Hon. and Rev. 
Sidney Challoner. We find it impossible to sympathise 
with him, because the author has been totally unable to 
define with precision to what degree his religious creed 
is a piece of formalism, or to what degree it is vital to 
his soul. If it is temperamental narrowness, as the author 
suggests, or if it is a zealous and fierce Puritanism, in 
either case we ought to sympathise with him far more than 
the author allows us. But the fact is Mr. Benson’s sympa- 
thies here with a pure dilettantism and a sham estheticism 
prevent him from penetrating into or depicting any real 
spiritual struggle on either side. | Martin’s passion for 
beauty is not even that of a virtuoso, far less that of a 
true musician. His emotional fervour and rapture in 
music is as amateurish in feeling and as far removed from 
life as are the feelings ascribed at second hand by young 
ladies to MM. Paderewski and Pachmann. The “ art” 
shop that the characters talk is full of falsity. The 
“beauty” of art that is contrasted with the monotonous 
and ugly details of Low Church life is the “beauty” of 
a moonlight scene staged for us at the Opera. Of real 
beauty, either spiritual or sensuous, there is not a trace in 
the book, but, on the other hand, there is a soft-padded 
atmosphere of general comfort and _ luxurious living. 
Martin is a character quite untrue to English society, and 
that is why Mr. Benson has had the brilliant idea of 
making him half an Italian! His death is put in for sheer 
effect and makes the reader yawn with indifference. The 
real meaning of The Challoners is simply that young 
people nowadays expect to lead a much more pleasure- 
loving and sensuously enjoyable life than their parents 
before them—an excellent theme in the hands of a novelist 
of keen vision, but a theme that Mr. Benson has 
smothered deliberately in a cloud of sham “ drawing- 
room” estheticism and artificial “art” raptures. The 


Challoners’ inherent falsity arises in fact from the total 
lack shown in it of the creative passion for truth. The 
author shows by his practice that he has not the least 
idea that any “ beauty’ in his art must spring necessarily 
from a remorseless analysis pf lite, from the keenest and 
most delicate scrutiny of the human nature before his eyes. 
Kut this is what the example of Mark Rutherford pre- 
cisely shows him. It is the example shown him by all the 
great novelists, by Fielding and Miss Austen yesterday, 
by Anatole France and Henry James to-day. Mental 
honesty, from that springs primarily the vision, and that 
determines all the beauty that follows. But all the 
fourth-rate and fifth-rate “ popular” novelists of our day 
think precisely the reverse. Get “the beauty” first, be 
effective at any cost, falsify cleverly the life before your 
eyes to make a “ brilliant” picture, and truth will follow. 
Unfortunately we are always struck immediately by the 
falsity of these brilliant fashionable performances, and thus 
their inherent falsity makes all the “artistic” effects in 
turn ludicrous. We commend therefore to the popular 
“Mr. A.” and the brilliant “Mr. B.” a careful study of 
another work of ‘Mark Rutherford’s, Catharine Furze, 
which our space will not allow us to dwell on here. Suffi- 
cient to say it is in its psychology a masterpiece. The 
people described—an ironmonger’s family in a_ small 
country town—are even more drab and commonplace, more 
hopelessly and dully “ respectable ” than the characters in 
The Revolution in Tanner's Lane, but the author's 
scrutiny of the society he depicts is so finely unerring and 
is so informed with the finest shades of his passion for 
truth as to make the notorious lights of the firmament of 
the Circulating Library seem in comparison, what indeed 
they are, the flaring gas-jets that attract the dense crowd 
of readers. Buy Mark Rutherford and read him, we ad- 
vise our readers. You will find in his modest pages a 
whole social movement shadowed forth and adjudged. His 
talent is indeed the flower of the Puritanic conscience ad- 
judging the fallen spirit of a failing creed. 
EDWARD GARNETT. 





FOUR NOVELS. 


Tue Descent oF Man. By Edith Wharton. London: Mac- 
millan. 6s. 


Miss WHarTON is a skilled psychologist, but her skill 
is of such quality as to enforce itself at times as the 
dominant note in her work; her characters are apt to 
appeal to one as beautifully finished puppets in a game 
rather than actual personalities. In this latest volume 
of stories, however, one is glad to find a more human note. 
Their atmosphere is less rarefied, and the tragedy and 
comedy are of the kind that really happen; the former 
is none the less tragic in that it is subtly humorous and 
the comedy has its note of pathos. We find this notably 
in “The Mission of Jane,” quite the best tale in the 
book, wherein the adopted daughter develops into a 
superior young person who takes upon herself the training 
and reformation of her foster-parents, a veritable eagle in 
a dove’s nest, reducing them to a state of eowed sub- 
mission and consciousness of failure which neither will 
admit to the other. Each looks forward with secret and 
hungry longing to the day when Jane will marry, which 
Jane is in no hurry to do, and we are made to feel keenly 
for Lethbury during the period of her ultimate engagement, 
a time of alternate hopes and fears, hopes of a deliver- 
ance too good to be true, fears which pursue him even to 
the altar rails lest at the last moment something should 
happen to throw Jane once more back on their hands. 
But the crisis passes safely, and there is a finely drawn 
moment when the brougham has rolled away. 
Husband and wife are left facing each other with a furtive 
and guilty joy, and Lethbury says: “Let us go off and 
have a jolly little dinner at a restaurant!” This is dis- 
tinctly human. Not the less so is the tale which gives its title 
to the volume—the tale of the professor whose literary joke, 
the brilliant inspiration of a moment, is taken seriously 
by the public, and who, having made an inadvertent 
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success, is compelled to carry it through, at the cost of a 
never-ending postponement of the real life-work he cares 
for. The remaining tales in the volume, ten in all, are 
equally clever in their insight and characterisation, but 
they are in the main brilliant stu ji2s rather than stories ; 
many of them seem, in fact, simply preiuces leading up 
to some drama, which is left to the reader’s imagination. 
“The Quicksand,” in particular, reminds one very much 
in this sense of Stockton’s immortal “ Lady or the Tiger.” 
But, as studies, they are masterly, incisive, and if at times 
we feel that their author leaves us in much doubt, 
we can at least be grateful to the artist-mind which can 
reveal to us in such brief and vivid flashes a glimpse of 
the complex mental crises of modern men and women. 
THE LADDER OF TEARS. By G. Colmore. London: Constable, 
Tuis novel, as its title implies, is not very cheerful read- 
ing; the atmosphere in which the characters move stops 
short of actual tragedy, and its depression is of the irri- 
tating and unnecessary order. The heroine, in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice which can only assail one at the age of 
twenty, marries for the sake of her penniless father a 
wealthy man many years her senior, and the story of her 
married life, as told by herself, resolves itself mainly into a 
record of mental growth and development. ‘The chapters 
which deal with her existence in a remote country house, 
reduced to the companionship of two half-imbecile step- 
sons and a husband who is consistently kind, consistently 
depressing and uncongenial, is almost entirely without 
incident, but none the less interesting. ‘There is an occa- 
sional welcome break in the person of Judy, the young 
woman of modern views, who pays flying visits and is pre- 
sented to us in the light of a somewhat tame firebrand. 
For the rest, the story is grey, uneventful, but there is 
some excellent character drawing. Godfrey, the middle- 
aged husband, who we feel would have assisted his girl- 
wife’s development better had he been actively brutal ; 
the three married sisters, prosperous, conventional ; 
Colonel Keith, the recluse and mystic; and the afore- 
mentioned Judy, doomed to tragedies of temperament, 
all claim interest if not sympathy. We are told that the 
heroine is by nature unconventional, but her unconven- 
tionality takes no wilder bent, after the emancipation 
afforded at last by her husband’s death, than the desire 
to drive about London alone in a hansom—not a very 
exhilarating form of dissipation. We feel that she has 
possibilities, but they remain possibilities merely. A 
spiritualistic atmosphere is introduced towards the end of 
the book, and the heroine comes under the sway. A new 
horizon opens before her, but just as the reader is expect- 
ing her to cast off all shackles and emerge an independent 
soul the spirit of twenty reasserts itself, and she settles 
down to devote the remainder of her days peaceably and 
unnecessarily to the half-witted stepsons. It is the old 
tale of the cage door which has opened too late. 
Nevertheless, there is a charm in this story, a very 
real charm to the jaded reader of modern fiction, which 
lies in the simple and sober manner of its telling; an 
atmosphere which carries us back restfully to the novelists 
of an earlier day. The author has the rare gifts of sim- 
plicity and restraint and is content to tell a story in a 
straightforward way, and these should go far to win her 
greater success at some future time with more promising 
material. 

Krum. By Ernest G.Henham. London: Grant Richards. 6s 
THERE is a great deal of plot in Krum, and consider- 
able adventure, but the plot is so erratic and the adventure 
so involved that the whole effect of the book is frankly 
incoherent. Things happen fortuitously and with no 
apparent connection, and the reader gropes in an atmo- 
sphere of mystery, bloodshed, and spiritualism. The tale 
opens in a Canadian convict prison, whence we are 
transported to the opal fields of the desert, where a murder 
takes place, and from there to a quiet English village, in 
a succession of rapid and bewildering transformations. 
The plot appears excellent could one get some grip of it, 
but it eludes the reader at every turn by some new and 


startling development, until, at the end of the tale, we 


are left wondering what really happened and why, 
like little Peterkin in “The Battle of Blenheim.” Every- 
one is dogged by the shadow of a mysterious past. There 


are ex-convicts, remittance-men, avengers who stalk by 
night, and a recluse who turns out to be a Catholic priest 
with a bloodstained soul and strong leanings towards 
spiritualism and the doctrine of reincarnation. Crimin- 
ology and mysticism are singularly interwoven, and the 
whole scheme of feverish excitement seems to lead to no 
very definite conclusion; the end, like the beginning, is 
swathed in mystery. To those who like adventure for 
adventure’s sake, and a long-strung sequence of impro- 
babilities, Arum will provide sure refuge from everyday 
dulness. Something happens, or is about to happen, on 
every page, and there is no lack of interest to hold the 
reader's attention. Incidentally, there is some good descrip 
tion of life among the submerged, and the author would 
appear to have a fair second-hand knowledge of the types 
with which he deals; but if he intends the story to be 
taken as realistic we would like to point out that even 
“muscular action” will hardly account for a_ corpse 
making the sign of the cross twelve hours after death. 
For the rest, he should certainly be capable, with a better 
balanced plot, of giving his readers a really interesting 
story. 


Tomaso’s FORTUNE. 


By H. Seton Merriman. London: Smith 


Elder. 6s. 
IT is not often that the novelist, accustomed to working 
with a large canvas, can turn his hand with equal success 
to short story writing. The author of Zhe Sowers was 
one of the happy few who possess both gifts. The short 
tales collected under the title of Zomaso’s Fortune are 
each one a gem of workmanship—terse, concise, dramatic. 
They are tales of action, dealing with many men and many 
climes, in love and war and seafaring. Mr. Seton Merriman 
possessed an extensive knowledge of men and countries, 
and was equally at home in writing of sea or shore. Some 
of the best stories are those of which the scene is laid in 
Spain—the modern Spain, where romance still dwells, 
unspoiled of civilisation—and of these one study in par- 
ticular, “The Mule,” stands out as a_ masterpiece. 
There are some some vivid sketches of war, and strange 
little tragedies of the field hospital; tales of shipwreck, 
and a realistic picture of the grim fight with cholera— 
“the wandering Jew”—in a remote Indian station. 
Perhaps the finest story in the volume is that of the cap- 
tain of the Atlantic liner Grandhaven, the man of splendid 
record, who lived to make his one mistake off the 
Manacles, at the cost of one hundred and ninety lives, 
and who, officialy drowned, escapes with unhinged mind 
to drag out his broken life in a tiny Cornish village, dead 
to the world and to his friends. But this is only one out 
of many tales which will live long in the reader’s memory. 





AN OCTET. 
ANGELO BasTiAnt. By Lionel Cust. Illustrated by Frank H. 
Mason, R.B.A. Westminster: Constable. 6s. 
Love’s Proxy. By Richard Bagot. London: Arnold. 6s. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. By Murray Home. Illustrated 
by J. Macfarlane. London: Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s. 


YEoMAN. By Charles Kennett Burrow. London: Lane. 
6s. 


LycHGATE HALL. By M. E. 
London: Longmans. 6s. 


THE 


Francis (Mrs. Frances Blundell). 


WronG Sipe Ovt. By W. Clark Russell. London: Chatto. 
6s. 

THE WHEELING Licnt. By Fergus Hume. London: Chatto. 
6s. 

In O_p ALABAMA. By Anne Hobson. [Illustrated by Carol 


McPherson. London: Richards. 6s. 

“FLow on, thou shining river” is not precisely the invi- 
tation which a critic schooled in art would address to the 
stream of fiction busily running in this land, but he would 
hesitate to tell it not to flow. The fact is that the average 
novel is so deliberately written to please that even its 
artistic failure is incomplete; or, to put it more hand- 
somely, the average novel is a qualified success. 

Average, in no disreputable sense, are all but one oi 
the novels at present before us, and it is noteworthy that 
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the most perfect in form is not the most interesting. 
Angelo Bastiani is perfect in form because it is an intelii- 
gent transcript from real life; but its perfection consists 
in symmetry, not in depth of vision. Mr. Cust’s theme ‘s 
the jealousy of a Venetian facchino, or docker, culminat 
ing in hasty murder and the descent of his virtuous wife 
and children into painful poverty, while he serves the 
sentence which cannot kill the imp that tortures his 
muddled brain. The story touches by its pathos of mis- 
understanding and ijmpresses by the steady growth before 
our eyes of one seed of fate sown in the first chapter. 
Owing, however, to his tendency to summarise dialogue 
instead of giving the actual words of his characters, as far 
as English can reproduce them, Mr. Cust must be con 
sidered rather as an accomplished anecdotist than novelis.. 

On the other hand, we know ourselves the guest of a 
capital novelist directly we open Mr. Bagot’s book. 
“*Seven and nine,’ said Mrs. Lavington wearily, ‘ are 
fifteen.” That is the beginning, and it strikes at once 
the plaintive note of the reduced gentlewoman whom 
poverty has deprived of the power to appraise the othe 
realities of life. To oblige this lady her proud and lovely 
daughter, Katherine, marries a middle-aged merchant with 
a handle to his name, whose successful use of the letter 
h is a little too suggestive of victory. There is promise 
here of a cynical and rather sombre story, confirmed when 
Katherine, on occupying the plane of society natural to 
her, sees with increasing clearness the limitations of her 
ex-shopkeeper, which are not rendered more pleasing when 
he bursts into jealous passion. Yet Mr. Bagot, despite 
the cleverness of characterisation which creates a human 
duke and duchess, reverses the natural dénouement of his 
story with all the abruptness of the physician in the legend, 
who turned round the bed when he saw death at the feet 
of the sick king. In other words, Katherine falls in love 
with her husband, and a world that loves Lord Mayors 
may breathe again. 

Another ill-promising marriage figures in A Daughtes 
of the People, an Australian story of considerable energy 


Irish Priests and Irish People. 


FATHER CLANCY. 


By A. FREMDLING. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘This interesting picture of an Irish county town. If Sir Horace 
Plunkett's book, which stopped balf-way in its criticism. . excited such 
a storm of indignation, what will the present book excite ? "—Atheneaum., 

“It is delightfully Irish from beginning to end; inconsequent, irresponsible, 
elusive, discursive, humorous, and brilliantly luminousin flashes. . . Altogether 
the book is remarkable, and should be widely read. . Wholly delightful 
reading.” — Speaker. 


By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


Translated by A. G. With a Preface by JOSEPH CONRAD. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GREEN MANSIONS. 


By W. H. HUDSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Mr. Hudson’s book is considered by many notable critics to be the most con- 
spicuous novel of the season. In a lengthy review the Daily Chronicle said: 
“It is one of the finest of all love stories : to some it may be the finest ; for it is 
unique. One of the noblest pieces of self-expression for which fiction has been 
made a vehicle.” 


New Book by H. BELLOC, entitled 
A V R j iz e@ Essays on the Poetry of the 
e French Renaissance. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece, square crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“It is the utmost felicity of human doing to unite the useful and the beautiful. 
And it is scarcely an extravagance to congratulate Mr. Belloc on this great 
achievement. A REAL SERVICE TO LOVERS OF LITERATURE.”— 


Times. 


New Book by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
G. F. WATTS. 


With 33 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 





TITIAN, By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 
With 54 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





6s. SUMMER FICTION. 6s. 


SIR MORTIMER. 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 
Illustrated by F.C. Youn. 


“Miss Johnston has achieved a great literary triumph. . . . It isa fine 
tale, ingeniously constructed, full of imagination, and rich with insight of the 
aspirations of Elizabethan England.”—Daily Chronicle. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
** AUDREY,” 
“‘BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY,” 
‘THE OLD DOMINION.” 


MAGNUS SINCLAIR. 
A Border Historical Novel. 
By HOWARD PEASE. 
‘**A very vigorous and racy book.” —Speaker. 
‘Full of exciting episodes."—Saturday Review. 


THE DIVINE FIRE, 
By MAY SINCLAIR, 
Author of ‘Two Sides of a Question,” ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Nevill 
Tyson,” &c. 
ARCHERS OF THE LONG BOW. 


By ARTHUR MOORE, 
Author of ‘The Knight Punctilious,” &c, — [Shortly 


PATHS OF JUDGMENT. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. [ Shortly. 


THE BANDOLERO. 
By PAUL GWYNNE, 
Author of ‘* Marta.” (Shortly. 


VERANILDA. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of ‘‘ The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” &c, 


(Shortly. 
BROKE OF COVENDEN. 
By J. C. SNAITH, 
Author of ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” &c. 


‘He possesses the rare taculty of writing witty and incisive dialogue and of 
conceiving and describing powerful scenes.”—Dazsly News, 


ENID. 





By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 
Author of ‘ Said the Fisherman.” 


“‘ The qualities which made Said so brilliant a book are all to be found in its 
successor. The characterisation of ‘ Ainid’ isclear and various.”—Athena@um. 


DOROTHEA. 


A Story of the Pure in Heart. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


ANGELO BASTIANI: 
A Story of Modern Venice. 
By LIONEL CUST. 
With many Illustrations by FRANK H. Mason, R.B.A. 


CONSTABLE’S 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
POPULAR COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
CARDIGAN. 
By R. W. CHAMBERS, 
Author of ‘* Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Ashes of Empire,” &c, 


DRACULA. 
By BRAM STOKER, 


Author of ‘* The Jewel of Seven Stars,” &c. 


(2nd Edition. 








NOW READY. 


A RUSSO-CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Translated from the French of 
ALEXANDRE ULAR. 
Demy 8vo, 7S. 6d. 

The materials for this study have been collected by M. Ular 
during a long sojourn in China and a return journey by way 
of Siberia. In all the important and immediate problems of the 
Far East it is desirable that Englishmen should weigh and con- 
sider well the views M. Ular propounds in this book, supported 
as they are by a thorough knowledge of Russian and Chinese 
diplomacy and methods. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., 


London. 
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and merit. Mr. Home imagines an extraordinarily self- 
reliant and industrious girl who, as a boarding-house 
keeper in Melbourne, is drawn into the circle of the unco 
guid, with the unhappy result that they make a scandal 
out of a trivial accident and are the cause of a marriag? 
in which the love is on her side alone. There is much 
pathos in her untactful yet noble wifehood, but a laborious 
tragic intention is betrayed in the treatment of her hus- 
band’s diaison with a barmaid, who turns out to be her 
vanished sister. Mr. Home should read Maupassant’s Le 
Port and, once and for all, learn the difference between 
coincidence and fatality. But there is plenty of good 
workmanship in his story. Eli Cooper, an unlucky miner, 
amiable, clumsy, and parasitical, is perfectly drawn. 

Among stories of farm life where the agricultural 
background is artistically indefinite, like the landscape 
in a Londoner’s photograph, 7’e Yeoman takes an honour- 
able place. The title draws attention to the one-sided 
antagonism, between Farmer Winstone, old-fashioned and 
insular, and his returning emigrant cousin, prosperous 
and progressive. One man adores the land, the other 
can buy it. There is poetry in the contrast, and tears 
should flow for the yeoman’s daughter, urged to ignore 
a family she likes, and dreadfully insulted by him when 
he is beside himself with grief and spite. The love 
passages which divert the reader from this gloomy 
character are fresh and pretty, and in fine the novel 
is so deftly composed that it is plausible even when it is 
not quite real. 

With Lychgate Hall there is no question of reality ; 
it is romance set back to days in Lancashire when 
some of Marlborough’s exploits were not history, but 
rumour. Not Marlborough, however, but a_ highway- 
man’s daughter, living :mcognita near a churchyard and 
the route of a ghostly coach, is the centre of interest. 
She has the charm of one of Andersen’s reduced 
princesses, and for her sake her titled landlord wields 
sword and horsewhip. ‘The story is prettily trimmed with 
folklore and the old customs, and at times is irresistibly 
droll. With all its vitality and movement it has a certain 
elegance. The critic may well keep it by him as an 
object lesson for “full-blooded,” robustious romancers. 

Mr. Clark Russell’s novel would scarcely be service- 
able for that purpose, but it possesses the commanding 
merit of interest sustained by the steady development of 
a striking, though not wholly novel, idea. That idea is 
megalomania, resulting from the shock of shipwreck. 
When Mr. Beauclerk Redway is turned “wrong side 
out,” he believes himself a scion of a ducal house, and 
lies with the profuseness, if not with the splendour, of 
Baron Munchausen. He commits bigamy, believing 
himself a bachelor, and his wife commits bigamy 
convinced that he is dead. Mr. Clark Russell, while 
rendering the humour of his case, seriously grounds it 
on pathological fact, and it is therefore a pity that he 
stretches the long arm of icoincidence to a prodigious 
length. The novelist’s marine rhetoric has still power 
to impress, though we tremble to think what Mr. Alfred 
Austin, who found “abominable extravagance” in 
Tennyson’s description of the Pleiads, would say of a pas- 
sage on page 111, where the sky suggests “the reflection 

° of Christ walking in light, and of angels winged 
with empearled pinions, moving and choiring amidst 
splendours of flowers, of gems, of pavements and halls 
of the diamond.” 

Anti-climax of some sort is inevitable after such 
an outburst, and Mr. Fergus Hume’s sensationalism shall 
provide it. The Wheeling Light is the revolving 
luminary of a lighthouse which reveals to a man on the 
deck of a yacht'a woman thrown to her death from the 
edge of a cliff. The identity of the murderer is well 
concealed, and, in ,spite of some ineptness of dialogue, 
the reader’s curiosity lasts till his enlightenment. 

Our octet is completed by some negro tales, me- 
ticulously faithful to ja corrupt pronunciation. It is an 
oddly suggestive fact that an Alabama negress and an 
English baby both say “cyar” for “carry.” As for the 
matter of the tales, they are generally excruciatingly 


funny. “ Won’ you hab a little piece uv dis hoe cake, en 
a lick at dis ham bone right down dar "bout de hock?” 
says Ole Man Shed. “I gibs you my word ez a gintmun 
dat I ain’ lickt on dat part a bit. I wuz a sabin’ dat fer 
de las’, kase hit allars tas’es so strong ‘bout de hock 
dat hit'll stay wid you a long time arter you done eatin’ 
it.” The death of this old man of cold among the dogs 
who tried to keep him warm inspires a moving chapter, 
but for the most part the negro is presented through 
the mouth of Miss Mouse, the little black merchant, as 
a race of half-witted buffoons. There is an odd charm 
about the plantation songs at the end of the book. 
Stark nonsense as many of them are, there is a kind of 
holiness in their absurdity; one would fear to tamper 
with their incoherence. When from them we revert to 
Miss Mouse’s tales, we find that the latter touch the 
imagination, not by their grinning comicality, but by 
their underlying suggestion of craziness and here and 
there of a squalid but potential witchcraft. And we 
wonder (apologetically) what would have been the result 
if Mr. Clark Russell and Mr. Richard Bagot, to mention 
no more, had written their novels after receiving in their 
ve'ns a thimbleful of negro blood. 





NOTES ON NOVELS. 
1. THE Commune. By Paul and Victor Margueritte. 
lated by F. Lees. London: Chatto and Windus. 6s. 
2. JosHuA Newines. By G. F. Bradby. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s. 


Trans- 


. DorotHeA. By Maarten Maartens. London: Constable 
and Co. 6s. ‘ 

. THE Lion oF GersAU. By “Sirrah.” London: W. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


. THE APPRENTICE. By Maud Stepney Rawson. London: 


Hutchinson and Co. 6s. 
. How Tyson CaME Home. 
John Lane. 6s. 

. Nami-Ko: a _ Realistic 
London: Putnam. 6s. 
(1) The Commune is well worth reading. It is true that 
MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte, in their anxiety to make 
us understand almost every social cause of that sanguinary 
struggle, introduce such a host of characters to us that the 
English reader soon feels as though he had lost his direc- 
tion in the streets of Paris, and were wandering up and 
down the barricaded city of 1871, beleaguered by the 
troops of Versailles. But the authors are successful in 
their aim to this degree—that the peregrinating reader at 
the finish will arrive at, probably, a juster view of the real 
inner meaning of the Commune than is afforded him by 
any of the official historians. It is, indeed, remarkable 
that the authors, who are the sons of General Margueritte, 
who headed the famous French cavalry charge at Sedan, 
should deliver an historical verdict so sympathetic to the 
Communards in general and so antipathetic to the Thiers 
Government of the day. While deploring the blindness 
of its leaders. who could not realise that Paris stood 
practically opposed to the rest of France, our authors lay 
the chief blame for the actual struggle and the frightful 
butcheries by the Versailles troops on the head 
of Thiers himself. They accuse him directly and indi- 
rectly of showing timidity first and cold obstinacy after- 
wards, and in their view the bloodshed and outrages on 
both sides were the result of his disingenuous and crooked 
policy. The authors, however, bravely face the fact that 
the distracted France of 1871 “most dearly paid for its 
superficial patriotism decked out by false glory.” And their 
last word is that the Commune was born of mistaken 
patriotism, and was a national protest against “the flac- 
cidity, effeminacy, low pleasures, and the love of gain” of 
the ambitious politicians of all parties. We advise our 

readers by all means to get hold of the book. 

(2) A very amusing story is Joshua Newings, or The 
Love Bacillus, by G. F. Bradby, and the reader who is en- 
trapped by it will remain 4 willing captive till the last leaf 
is turned. A German professor, Heinrich Hagestolz, dis- 
covers that “love is a parasitic disease,” and that the 
brains of people “who have suicided themselves from 
love” are full of the micrococcus Hagestolzensis, and, in 
fact, that if you fill a tube with this bacillus, “ there you 
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Translated by H. A. NESBITT, M.A. Royal 8vo, 15s. 
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have love in a nutshell.” The Professor, on a visit to 
England, experiments scientifically with his cousin by 
marriage, Joshua Newings, a grumpy, testy, and cautious 
old bachelor, and, unfortunately, diagnosing the case 
too optimistically, inoculates him with “a dopple strong 
preparation” of the serum. The consequences are formid- 
able. Newings develops alarming “secondary symp- 
toms,” and proposes marriage to every woman he meets. 
The narrator, a Mr. Jackson, and his friend, a cheery and 
bluff old Admiral on the retired list, constitute them- 
selves his guardians, but the case is beyond them, and 
Newings's love (or rather his loves) laughs at locksmiths 
and all precautions. The scene where Newings’s medical 
attendant, Dr. Smith-Owen, a young man, “ clean-shaven, 
with an alert expression,” reveals by his air of settled 
melancholy, crumpled collar, and love-sick voice, that he 
has caught his patient’s “ parasitic disease,” is excruciat- 
ingly funny. The doctor pays no attention to his patient, 
and the two conduct a duet of love confidences, which, on 
the stage, would send the dullest audience into maniacal 
shrieks of laughter. We have, however, evidence in 
Joshua Newings that the author can do work on a much 
higher plane than that of farce, which is, in fact, the 
story’s artistic plane. The admirable sketch of the Ad- 
miral and of Mrs. Markby—Captain Markby’s widow— 
reveals in Mr. Bradby a much more delicate gift of social 
satire than his farcical plot and the character of Joshua 
Newings attest. Mrs. Markby makes herself felt by the 
finest shades, and critically we venture to prophesy that 
if Mr. Bradby will only take his work more seriously he 
will show himself to be one of those evasive satirists for 
whose delight British society has ostensibly been created. 

(3) In Dorothea: A Story of the Pure at Heart, Mr. 
Maarten Maartens has spread, in the most lavish style, a 
rich and bewildering feast. In the five hundred and odd 
pages of the novel we are introduced to so many scenes 
of Dutch, German, Italian, Riviera, and Swiss life that 
the surfeited reader is reminded of his sensations of ap- 
peased gratitude at certain table d’héte dinners. Cer- 
tainly there is a surprising variety of character and in- 
cident, society and scenery for the money. The English 
public will assuredly like the book, will weep when 
Dorothea weeps, and will rejoice when she rejoices. Wheua 
she marries Egon, the German Count, when he confesses 
his infidelity to her, when she leaves him, when Mark 
Lester dies, and when Egon returns, it is safe to say that 
Mr. Maarten Maartens’s carefully adjusted /sableaux 
vivants will thrill home to all pure hearts and patient 
heads. It is true that Mr. Maarten Maartens has done 
work artistically far above Dorothea, but we doubt if he 
will ever please the great public better than in this book 
which has most certainly been planned, not for the few, 
but for the many. 

(4) If The Lion of Gersau be “ Sirrah’s” first work, he 
should take heart of grace and speedily produce a second. 
But we strongly suspect that “Sirrah” has a better work 
put away, which we advise his present publisher to produce 
without delay. Is this problematical book a series of 
sketches or humorous tales? We should judge so, for 
the simple reason that The Lion of Gersau is itself prac- 
tically a series of sketches welded together, and that some 
of the humorous scenes described are so lightly handled, 
so cleverly done, that it is impossible that the writer has 
not already practised his hand in the literary form most 
congenial to him—humorous impressionistic descriptions. 
The Lion of Gersau makes very good holiday reading, and 
may be commended to people in search of social comedy. 
We would, however, advise “Sirrah” to throw over the 
form of the long novel, and confine himself to scenes in 
which humorous anecdote is the main motif. 

(5) The Apprentice, by Mrs. Maud Stepney Rawson, 
leaves us pondering the question as to how the authoress 
may best exercise her undoubted talent in the future. The 
novel has undeniable spirit and picturesqueness. The 
scene is laid at Rye, in the early years of the century, and 
those who know that delightful town will bear witness to 
the skill and artistic conscientiousness with which Mrs. 


Rawson has striven to reproduce its old-world atmosphere. 
And yet we cannot satisfy ourselves that the authoress 
could not do more valuable work in another direction. 
What is her strength ? Is it picturesque scene-painting ? 
Is that good enough ?_ Is it psychological analysis ? 
No. Is it the construction of a plot that seizes one, or is 
it the development of character? There is a certain 
definite talent at work in every page of The Apprentice, 
but its very level readableness suggests that the authoress 
has within her certain springs of spontaneity that her 
work, set and planned, now ignores. We suggest humbly 
that she should leave the field of imaginative historical 
fiction to other hands, and that she should draw the types 
of men and women she is familiar with in modern life. 
The result would certainly be interesting. Anyway, 
Mrs. Rawson would do well to remember that most 
women writers who draw masculine characters creditably 
have generally at hand a much easier and more delightful 
task in analysing the feelings of women in relation to one 
another. There are only two women in Mrs. Rawson’s 
novel, and we own we should welcome from her, later on, 
a lighter and more malicious handling of feminine life. 

(6) From How Tyson Came Home, by William H. 
Rideing, the English reader may see, with a little start of 
surprise, how widely spread is the idea current in the States 
that modern English society is, underneath its pleasingly 
soft and languid exterior, a parasitic society, without true 
pride or principle, without energy or “ grit,” ready to be 
sycophantish and grasping, unwilling to work, but ready to 
cadge on every rich foreigner or stranger “with brains.” 
There is, of course, some truth in the unflattering picture 
that Mr. Rideing paints of us, but he must be allowed to 
have drawn very sweeping conclusions from somewhat 
limited appearances. The hero, Tyson, the part 
owner of “The Queen of Sheba” mine, a perfect Tom 
Tiddler’s Mexican mine, accomplishes his heart’s desire, 
and comes back to his native land. But he is very 
sadly disillusioned. The dear old ivy-clad manor houses, 
the country seats, the London clubs and Mayfair man- 
sions are, he discovers, inhabited by gangs of aristocratic 
loafers, sponging, cadging, and fawning on the rich and 
lofty-minded sons of the Stars and Stripes. The very 
inmates of the servants’ hall are mere liveried mercena- 
ries “speculating for the rise,” and the fair English- 
women—unkindest cut of all—are ready to sell their 
souls for a really profitable “tip.” An unexpected crish 
comes in “Queen of Sheba” quotations, and diploma- 
tists and earls, club loafers and servants, fair English- 
women and all hastily throw over the guileless stranger, 
first begging him, however, to buy back their shares at 
the old market price. Tyson does so in the most gallant 
fashion, and then sets sail for the old home of purity and 
manly enterprise, beckoning ‘to him across the wide At- 
lantic. The novel, as we have indicated, is a somewhat 
crude performance, but it has the interest of presenting 
a picture so unflattering that the English reader should 
certainly set it up on his home walls for private study. 
America is so accustomed now to regard all Europe, Eng- 
land included, as “ effete,” that it is extremely interesting 
for us to try and separate legend from truth and turn to 
the looking glasses so frankly held out by our relatives 
and well-wishers. 

(7) Nami-Ko, a realistic novel, by Kenjiro Tokutomi, 
should certainly be turned to with considerable interest 
by the English people, as it is, we believe, the first novel 
by a modern Japanese author of established reputation 
hitherto translated into English. Probably many English- 
men will be surprised at discovering how extremely akin 
Japanese domestic life and Japanese thought and feeling 
are to their own. The essential underlying human like- 
ness is much more to be remarked than are the funda- 
mental differences. It is fair to add that the novel con- 
tains evidence of certain liberties in translation by an 
American hand. The study of character is acute, the plot 
is interesting, and the whole novel compares favourably 
in point of artistic sincerity with the average novel of 
modern European manufacture. 
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NEW NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 





THE CHALLONERS. By €E. F. Benson. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘MAMMON AND CO.,” “DODO,” ETC. 
1 The Daily Mail.—"*‘ The Challoners,’ which is the 6 a 
title of Mr. Benson's new work, must be pronounced 
not only the best book he has given us, but one of the 
best novels published so far this year.” 





OLIVE LATHAM. By E. L. Voynicu. 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘ GADFLY,” ETC. 3 

The Outlook.—‘‘In *Olive Latham’ Mrs. Voynich = 
displays all the force of her earlier work, with an added 

maturity and restraint which are altogether admirable.” 





URIAH THE HITTITE. 
By Do_r WYLLARDE. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE STORY OF EDEN,” ETC. 
3 Atheneum,.— There is a strong resemblance to the 6 - 
author's former novel,‘ The Story of Eden.’ We find 
here the same power of vivid and picturesque descrip- 


tion, the same eee of — og sometimes bordering 
upon brilliancy, the same subtlety in characterisation.” 





ROSABEL. By EsTHER MILLER. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PROPHET OF THE REAL,” ETC. 
4 The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘* . . . The plot is simple, = 
daring, and original. . . . Beyond doubt ‘ Rosabel’ is 
a story of great cleverness and sound workmanship.” 





HYSSOP. By JAMES Prior. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ FOREST FOLK,” ETC. 

5 The Times.—‘* Very clever it is... . Eva, in her - 
state of forgetfulness, a grown woman with the inno- 
cence and the charm of a child, a thing of beauty. ... 

A writer who may go far.” 





BATS AT TWILIGHT. 


By HELEN BouLton. 
6 Punch says :—‘‘‘ Bats at Twilight’ is a story ot such 6 - 
absorbing interest as to hold the reader in its grip to 
the end. . . . The characters are drawn in a masterly 
manner 





SALLY OF MISSOURI. 


By R. E. Youne. 
7 The Atheneum.—" It is clever and vivid and high- 6/- 
spirited. The mass of fiction that reaches us from 
merica nowadays includes a considerable number of 
clever books—this is one of them.” 





THE DEVOTEES. 

rf OLIVIA SHAKESPEAR. 

8 The Times. —‘‘ Miss Shakespear's novel is clever 

and interesting.” - 

Scotsman.—'‘ The tale is smartly written, and the 

delineation of the son's noble character isa fine piece of 
working.” 
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NOVELS. ° 
A Criminat Cresus. By G. Griffith. London: John Long. 6s 
ABANDONED. By W. Clark Russell. London: Methuen. 6s. 
IN STEEL AND LEATHER. By R. H. Forster. London: John 

Long. 6s. 

A CanapDIAN GIRL. By Lieut.-Colonel Haggard. London: John 

Long. 6s. 

Four Rep Roses. By S. Tytler. London: John Long. 6s, 
Mr. GriFFITu’s A Criminal Cresus is a romance of an old 
order brought up to date by the introduction of modern 
scientific appliances. An umprincipled adventurer dis- 
covers, accidentally, a passage to a world beneath the sea, 
a world peopled by a curiously bloodless race, where he 
finds it easy to establish a large factory for the making 
of false coins and notes. He prospers exceedingly, but 
at last finds it necessary to imprison a young Englishman 
(who has proposed to his daughter) among the bloodless 
folk of the dim kingdom. The young man is something 
of a scientist, and discovers large quantities of radium in 
the Underworld. He then sends what he calls “radio- 
graphs” up to England, warning his friends of his where- 
abouts. The criminal Croesus is then hunted down by 
skilled detectives and compelled to take up his residence 
for the rest of his life on Kerguelan Island. We are not 
much pleased with the story, but it provides a tolerable 
measure of excitement. 

Mr. Clark Russell’s novel tells of a master mariner 
whose wife proves stubborn immediately after the wedding, 
refusing to have any further dealings with him. He puts 
to sea disconsolate and is shipwrecked on the island of 
Santo Cristo, in the South Pacific, where he lives for many 
months. By-and-bye another man is cast away in the 
same spot, and the two become close friends, the new- 
comer eventually dying, leaving all his wealth to the sailor. 
After two years of solitude a ship arrives and takes him 
back to civilisation; but he does not return to London 
for some six years to come. When he reaches town he hunts 
for his rebellious wife, only finding her after a troublous 
search. He woos her a second time, and is eventually 
recognised by the woman who has treated him so ill. The 
tale ends happily with “ lovers’ meeting” in the prescribed 
form. The chapters describing life on the island are ex- 
tremely vivid and refreshing, but the story, as a whole, is 
handled unconvincingly, the dialogue being especially 
unreal. 

Mr. R. H. Forster is rather better as a poet than as 
a writer of prose, but we can recommend his romance to all 
boys. It is a stirring, cut and thrust, “ hob, nob, give’t or 
take’t ” kind of story, with a semi-historical setting, and all 
due interruptions in the course of true love. One would 
have liked it a good deal better had the characters talked 
more like “ men of this world ” and less like Americans on 
July 4. 

Lieut.-Colonel Haggard’s story is of a passionate ex- 
travagance which should commend it to many quiet homes. 
The ingredients are strangely familiar and of a startling 
violence, its characters lacking the very rudiments of re- 
straint and reticence. The adventuress, Giorgiana, is as 
splendid a snake as ever wore a Paris gown, but the tale 
is too wild and the incident too lurid for one to treat 
of it seriously as a work of art. 

Miss Tytler’s novel is a slender love story, pretty in a 
simple way, but having little relation to life. It is cleverly 
written. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Monthly Review for July is an extremely good 
number. The editor has been fortunate enough to secure 
Mr. Mackail’s address on “The Place of Latin and Greek 
in Human Life,” a paper on which we hope to comment 
later. Of the other contributions, special mention must 
be made of Mr. Julian Corbett’s articles on the “ One- 
Eyed Commission,” a damaging piece of analysis, and Mr 


Bridges’s article on English music. Mr. Bridges thinks the 
English people have great musical endowments, but are 
so accustomed to bad music that they have developed a 
taste for it. He blames, particularly, the primary schools, 
the churches, and the theatres and music-halls. Mr. 
Bridges suggests that the Board of Education’s Inspector 
of Music should draw up a schedule of music suitable for 
different classes in schools, so that a standard of taste may 
be acquired by the children. Mr. Leipoldt’s study called 
a “Rebel” is remarkably well done. 


In the Contemporary Review Dr. Dillon continues to 
advocate an Anglo-Russian agreement, occupying, how- 
ever, the greater part of his article with a recital of various 
diplomatic schemes, half abortive, half executed, on which, 
he says, that Russian statesmen have meditated in the iast 
ten years. Edward Bernstein, writing on “German Pro- 
fessors and Protection,” discusses the views of Liszt, and 
points out that he only favoured “ nursing” Protection 
for industries, but objected to agrarian Protection, which 
of course has been one of the chief elements of modern 
German “ Protection.” M. Paul Parry sketches the various 
attitudes or groups of believers or non-believers towards 
religion in France, himself believing in a return to primi- 
tive Christianity. Mr. E. Wake Cook wants to spread 
abroad Mr. Fletcher’s (the American) discoveries of the 
value of chewing food into a pulp, in which the alkaloid 
juices of the mouth do much work that we improperly 
throw on the stomach owing to- our imperfect mastica- 
tion. He also mentions several other latent faculties of 
the palate and mouth which might help us to keep in 
health if we exercised them. An unsigned article is 
written to prove that the German Emperor is a minute 
autocrat, with some of the traits of Frederick the Great’s 
father. A schoolboy of emancipated views gently cor- 
rects Mr. Weisse’s impressions of schoolboy religion. Mr. 
H. W. V. Temperley deals with “ Maurus Jokai and the 
Historical Novel,” accounting for the neglect of the 
Hungarian novelist in this country by finding in him 
Byronic rather than Scott features. Major Seely argues 
rather vehemently against the “ Blue Water School” in 
his article “ Conscripts or Onlookers.” 


The Nineteenth Century for July devotes itself with 
an odd unconsciousness to an advocacy of militarism and 
te theological controversy. That the same readers should 
be supposed to wish to be persuaded into conscription 
while they have their faith in the Virgin-Birth and the 
Athanasian Creed fortified and re-entrenched suggests a 
quaint comment on the trend of the English Conservative 
mind. Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s article on “ Our Pitiable 
Military Situation” is in the main a defence of the find- 
ings of the Duke of Norfolk's Commission. It puts a 
plausible dilemma with some force. If there is a real 
danger of invasion the volunteers and militia are inade- 
quate to resist it. If there is no such danger, then 
they have no function, and should be abolished as a 
needless source of expense. Colonel Lonsdale Hale does 
well to insist that we should have a clearer view of the 
duties which the auxiliary forces are supposed to per- 
form. But his dilemma is not exhaustive. It is possible 
to doubt the risk of invasion and yet to see in these 
auxiliaries a useful reserve which trains men who may 
volunteer in an emergency for foreign service. Of the 
four articles which touch religious questions, Mr. Lath- 
bury’s appeal to the clergy on behalf of an educational 
compromise is the most valuable. Mr. Lathbury argues 
that even apart from the menace of repeal or amend- 
ment, the position of the Church schools is not secure 
under the present Act, as the precedents in Wales and 
the Isle of Wight have proved. Miss Irby writes plea- 
santly about Ischia, and Mr. Boulger contributes a 
curious chapter of ancient Thibetan history. Mr. 
Elzbacher’s somewhat uncritical eulogy of Japan's self- 
reformation presents an interesting picture of enlightened 
and singularly disinterested patriotism, which would be 
startling if one were sure that it gave all the facts. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


TuinGs have been horribly quiet again, and as far as the 
initiative of London operators is concerned, any develop- 
ments that have taken place have been of a monotonously 
unfavourable character. It is beginning to look as if the 
return of confidence and spirit into financial circles that 
made itself felt in the spring has been not only checked 
but extinguished by the rush of borrowers to take advan- 
tage of it. The City never can do things moderately. 
Either it wears a needlessly long face, wraps itself in 
Byronic gloom, or else it goes a-Mafficking, as if there 
were no such thing in the world as financial adversity. 
Consequently, when it was suddenly demonstrated by the 
unexpected and astonishing success of the issue of Irish 
Land stock that there was once more a public for a well- 
secured investment, a flood of such investments was 
poured upon the market of sufficient volume to damp 
the ardour of the most eager buyers. And so it went on 
until at last there came this fiasco over the Cape Colony 
loan for £ 3,000,000, of which 72 per cent. was left in the 
hands of the underwriters. So now a halt has been 
called, and it is said that no more issues of this kind are 
to be made for the next three months, a period of re- 
pose and recuperation being evidently necessary. 


But the discount market gets no repose at the hands 
of the Treasury. A bombshell burst in Lombard Street 
on Wednesday morning when it was announced in the 
morning papers that the Chancellor proposed to issue 
another 214 million Treasury bills, bringing the total un- 
funded debt of this description up to over 29 millions. 
In old days before Jingoism had played Old Harry with 
British finance, the total amount of “Treasuries” out- 
standing used to fluctuate at about seven or eight mil- 
lions, and now, such are the delightful results of Im- 
perialism on practical matters, the best buyers of Trea- 
sury bills are the foreign banks, the establishment of whose 
London offices was such a sad indication in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s eyes, when he discredited himself in the eyes even 
of his City supporters by his speech at the Guildhall. 
The announcement of this new issue caused a jump in 
discount rates, and the most sanguine prophets have now 
given up all hope of any reduction in Bank rate. 





On the contrary, a return to 4 per cent. in August 
is already mooted as possible, and although such a move- 
ment does not yet appear to be inevitable, it is becoming 
pretty clear that the autumn will bring with it at least its 
normal harvest of stringency in the Money market. 
Arrangements have been made for the shipment of 
£,8,000,000 in gold from New York to Cuba, where it is 
required, apparently, as a basis for the commercial ex- 
pansion that is expected to take place. And it goes 
without saying that New York will not lose all this gold, 
over and above what it has already shipped to Paris, to 
meet the obligations of the Panama Canal “ deal,” with- 
out endeavouring to replenish its supplies. And London, 
which is the only free market in gold in the world, and 
is generally obliged, by the course of commercial ex- 
changes, to send gold to the United States in the autumn, 
is the natural place for New York to look to. The 
American crops are said to be very promising, and if this 
promise is fulfilled it will be a further factor influencing 
the American exchange against London. So that the 
outlook for the autumn is far from cheerful when we 
remember that the Bank’s reserve is at the present moment 

millions lower than it was a year ago, and that the 
usual Egyptian and South American demands for gold are 
likely to be at least as pressing as usual. The one 
bright spot in the situation—and here again I commend 
to the notice of Jingoes the practical results of their 
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efforts at expansion—is the strength of the position in 
Paris, where money is easy, the Bank of France is 
bursting with gold, and the general tone is confident to 
the point of buoyancy. But the French financiers, with 
their usual prudence, are husbanding their resources 
with a view to what may happen to France's ally in 
the Far East, and may not be inclined to help London 
out. ao 
The possibilities of the future are aggravated by tne 
inconveniences of the present moment, which include a 
lock-up of credit owing to the transfer of the proceeds of 
the Japanese loan to the Bank of England, with th: 
result that a spell of easy money which had been hoped 
for this month has failed to put in its appearance. On 
the top of all this there comes out a revelation which 
would have been treated in ordinary times as a piece of 
rather piquant gossip, but now, owing to the neurotic and 
idle condition of the Money market, has attracted a good 
deal of serious attention, and caused a certain amount 
of uneasiness. The International Bank of London, a 
little Anglo-German institution with a small capital and 
a quite humble position, has suddenly had to announce that 
it has been involved by its manager too deeply in the 
concerns of a German timber company, that the manager 
has been relieved of his duties, and that a “ guarantee 
fund” has been formed, &c. The incident led to a good 
deal of comment, and, as usual, expectations that 
worse was to follow, and so on. One of the German 
banks is now, it is said, taking over some of the bank’s 
London accounts, and it is hoped that this little mess 
may be cleared up without damage to anyone but the 
shareholders, most of whom are believed to be people 
who can comfortably stand any loss that may be involved. 
Still, the matter has made a bad impression, and was 
certainly responsible, to some extent, for the timid atti- 
tude of the Money and Stock markets early in the week. 


Stockbrokers still complain of having nothing to do, 
and certainly markets have shown little sign of life. 
Chartered shares were not improved by the news that a 
deputation of the inhabitants of Rhodesia were coming 
over to endeavour to arrange for the extinction of the 
administrative powers of the company. If this concern 
were reduced to a mere commercial enterprise with no 
flag-wagging sentiment about it, the hollowness of its 
position “would stand revealed even to the most purblind 
of its Imperialist shareholders. American shares have been 
firm, and it looks as if New York were trying to pluck 
up a little courage, and Paris, though inactive owing to 
its anniversary celebrations, has kept its favourite secu- 
rities firm. ——— 

There was quite a little batch of industrial prospec- 
tuses. Thornycroft’s, the torpedo-boat builders, offered 
some Five per Cent. Debentures, which went well. Gamage 
issued some Preference and Ordinary shares, and 
the Electric Supply Corporation and Westrumite (with 
a dust-preventing patent) made their bow as public com- 
panies. An important issue was that of some Five per 
Cent .bonds of the Shanghai-Nankin Railway, with the 
guarantee-of the Chinese Government, offered at 97}. 

__ Janus. 
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